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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MRS. HEMANS. 


Feicta Hemans and the poetesses of England! 
Such would probably be the form in which the 
toast would run, if literary toasts were the fashion, 
or such a mode of compliment the one exactly 
suited to the case. Not that we would venture 
positively to assert that Mrs. Hemans stands at 
the head of our poetesses, the first absolutely in 
point of genius—though there is but one name, 
that of Joanna Baillie, which occurs to us, at the 
moment, as disputing with hers that preeminence 
—but because she, in a more complete manner 
than any other of our poetesses, represents the 
mind, the culture, the feelings, and character, of the 
English gentlewoman. Her piety, her resignation, 
her love of nature and of home—that cheerfulness 
easily moved by little incidents, that sadness into 
which reflection almost always settled—all speak 
of the cultivated woman bred under English skies, 
and in English homes. Her attachment to the 
privacy of life, her wise dislike and avoidance of 
the éclat of literary renown, and the dull, dry, 
fever-heat of fashionable circles, tend to complete 
her qualifications as a fitting representative of her 
fair countrywomen. The cultivation of her mind, 
in its weakness as well as elegance, savored, per- 
haps, too mach of what we are compelled to call 
feminine. Alive at all times to beauty in all its 
forms, to music, to tender and imaginative thought, 
she seems to have been almost equally averse to 
whatever bore the aspect of an analysis of feeling, 
or an approach to a severe investigation of truth. 
Present her with the beautiful, but spare her all 
scientific dissection of it. Let the flower live as 
her companion; do not rend it to pieces to show 
its conformation. Let but the faith be tender and 


true to the heart, and disturb her not with rude in- | 


the sexes is owing, we apprehend, far more to 
education than to nature. At all events, there is 
no such natural difference as warrants the distine- 
tion we make in the mental discipline we provide 
for them. There are certain professional studies 
with which no one thinks of vexing the mind of 
any one, man or woman, but those who intend to 
practise the professions ; but why, in a good Eng- 
lish library, there should be one half of it, and that 
the better half, which a young woman is not ex- 
pected to read—this we never could understand, 
and never reflect on with common patience. Why 
may not a Locke, or a Paley, or a Dugald Stewart, 
train the mind of the future mother of a family! or 
why may not an intelligent young woman be a com- 
panion for her brother or her husband in his more 
serious moods of thought, as well as in his gayer 
and more trifling? Would the world lose anything 
of social happiness or moral refinement by this in- 
tellectual equality of the two sexes? You vex the 
memory of a young girl with dictionaries and vo- 
eabularies without end; you tax her memory in 
every conceivable manner; and at an after-age 
you give the literature of sentiment freely to her 
pillage; but that which should step between the 
two—the culture of the reason—this is entirely 
forbidden. If she learns a dozen modern lan- 
guages, she does not read a single book in any one 
of them that would make her think. Even in her 
religious library, the same distinction is preserved. 
Books of sentimental piety—some of them maudlin 
enough—are thrust with kindest anxiety and most 
liberal profusion upon her; any work of theology, 
any work that discusses and examines, is as care- 
fully excluded. 

We are not contending that there is no differ- 
ence whatever in the mental constitution of the two 
sexes. There may be less tendency to ratiocina- 
tion in woman; there is certainly more of feeling, 





quiries whether it possess any other truth or not. | g quicker and more sensitive nature. One sees 
That too much melancholy (at least for her own | this especially in children. Mark them in their 
happiness) which is traceable in her poems, arose | play-hours, in their holiday freedom, when they 
in part from events in her life, but in part, also, | are left to themselves to find matter of enjoyment 
from this too partial and limited cultivation of the | —how much more pleasure does the girl evidently 
mind. The feelings were excited or refined, but | derive from any beautiful or living thing that comes 
the reasoning powers not enough called forth ; no | before it than the boy! We have an instance of 
task-work was therefore given to the active intel- | There is a group of chil- 


it almost as we write. 
lect ; and a mind that could not be at rest was left | dren on the beach. The little girl is in perfect 
to brood over sentiments, either the sad heritage eestasies, as she looks at the sparkling waves that 
of all mortality, or the peculiar offspring of afflic- | come bounding to her feet ; she shouts, she leaps, 
tions of her own. We are not imputing, in this | she herself kounds towards them, then springs back 
remark, any shadow of blame to her; we make | as they approach, half frightened and half pleased 
the remark because we think that, eminent as she |—she knows not how to express her delight at 


was, she still suffered much from the unwise and | this great playfellow she has found. Meanwhile 


arbitrary distinction which is made in the education | the boy, her brother, does nothing but throw stones 
of the two sexes. 


The difference between the mental qualities of 
VOL. XX. 16 


at it—of that he seems never wearied. The beach 
is a perfect armory to him, and he pelts the graceful 
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waves remorselessly. What is their grace to him? 
So, too, in an inland scene, a garden or a lawn, 
we have often noticed what exquisite pleasure a 
little girl will feel, as she watches a sparrow alight 
near her upon the ground, in search of crumbs or 
other food. Her little frame quite thrills as this 
other little piece of life comes hopping and pecking 
about her. She loads it, but with suppressed 
voice, with al] the endearing epithets her vocabu- 
lary supplies. She is evidently embarrassed that 
they are so few; she makes up by their frequent 
repetition. She absolutely /oves the little creature, 
with all whose movements she seems to have the 
keenest sympathy. Her brother, the boy, he has 
nothing for it but his unfailing stone, or he flings 
his hat at it. Unfailing, fortunately, the stone is 
not; for, if his skill as a marksman responded to 
his destructive zeal, there is nothing that a stone 
would kill that would be left alive, or that a stone 
would break that would be left whole. A mere 
blind animal-activity seems, at that very interesting 
age, to distinguish the future lord of the creation. 

At an after period of life, when thought has 
educated the youth into feeling, the picture is often 
entirely reversed. Then, unless the man be bred 
up a mere pleasure-hunter, seeking what he calls 
amusement in town or country, the superior educa- 
tion he has received makes him the more feeling, 
the more imaginative, because the more reflective 
of the two. That brother who once shocked his 
jittle sister by his stupid and cruel amusements, 


now looks with something like contempt at the 
frivolous tastes and occupations—at the system of 
poor artificial enjoyments—to which that sister has 


betaken herself. Now, if they are at the sea-side 
together, it is he who finds companionship in the 
waves, who finds thought grow more expanded, 
freer and bolder, in the presence of the boundless 
ocean. She, too, dotes upon the sea, and sits 
down beside it—to read her novel. Now, if they 
ride or walk through the country together, it is his 
eye that sees the bird upon the bough—hers is on 
the distant dust that some equipage is making. 
But matters are mending, and will continue to 
mend. ‘There are so many women of richly cul- 
tivated minds who have distinguished themselves 
in letters or in society, and made it highly fem- 
inine to be intelligent as well as good, and to have 
elevated as well as amiable feelings, that by-and- 
by the whole sex must adopt a new standard of 
education. It must, we presume, be by leaders 
of their own starting out of their own body, that 
the rest of the soft and timid flock must be led. 
Yes, we are mending. Very different are our 
times from those when Madame de Genlis pub- 
lished her little work, De JU’ Influence des Femmes 
sur la Littérature Francaise comme Protectrices des 
Lettres, et comme Auteurs. She had to contend, 
with the same acrid energy, for the privilege of a 
lady to write, as a Turkish dame of the present 
century might be supposed to display, who should 
contend for the privilege ef walking abroad un- 
veiled, or, rather, unmuffled. And even she her- 
self thinks it necessary to give certain rules to 
young women who write—as she would to young! 





women who dance—how to comport themselves 
with consummate propriety ; as not to enter into 
controversy, or use big words—in short, to deal 
with printer’s ink without soiling the most delicate 
fingers. As to that argument drawn from the 
supposed neglect of domestic duties—which it 
seems, in those days just emerging from barbarity, 
was still] heard of—she dismisses it very briefly. 
‘* Comme ces devoirs dans une maison bien ordon- 
née, ne peuvent jamais prendre plus d'une heure 
par jour, cette objection est absolument nulle.’’ As 
there is much implied in that ‘* maison bien or- 
donée,’”’ and as Madame de Genlis did not write 
for simple gentle-folks, it is to be hoped that the 
one hour per diem may admit of extension with- 
out any forfeiture of literary privileges. In her 
time, too, there was thought to be a sort of feud 
between authors and authoresses—a thing which 
in our day is quite ineonceivable—for she writes, 
apropos of a charge of plagiarism, against La 
Fontaine, in the following indignant strain :— 
** Quelles que soient le bonhomie et la candeur 
d’un auteur, i] sait que, par une loi tacite mais 
universelle, il est toujours dispensé de convenir 
qu'il doit Aune femme une idée heureuse. Dans 
ce cas seulement le plagiat et le silence sont 
également Iégitimes.”’ 

We have changed all that; we have had too 
many instances of women of talent and of genius, to 
doubt their ability to excel—we make no exception 
—in any branch of literature whatever. We give 
them, on the other hand, no monopoly of elegauce 
or grace, or delicacy of touch, as some affect to do. 
These qualities they are very likely to display ; 
but they will be superior in them to authors of the 
male sex, only just so far as they are superior to 
those authors in genius and talent. There is still 
a practice in many critics to detect the style femi- 
nine from the style masculine. The sooner this is 
laid aside the better. ‘There are styles which, 
speaking metaphorically, one may say have a fem- 
inine grace, or a feminine weakness. Such an 
observation has been made, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, on the style of Addison. But to pretend to 
say of a given page of composition whether a man 
or a woman has penned it, is absurd. We ofien 
hear it said, that none but a woman could have 
written the letters of Madame de Sévigné. If 
Cowper had been a woman, people would have 
said the same thing of his letters. They are un- 
rivalled, at least in our own language, for grace 
and elegance, and wit and playfulness. No wo- 
man, we believe—and the epistolary style is sup- 
posed to belong by especial right to the female pen 
—has ever written such charming letiers as those 
to Lady Hesketh, and his old friend Thomas 
Hill. As to the letters of Madame de Sévigné, 
they so evidently come from a mother to a daugh- 
ter, that it is impossible to forget for a moment the 
sex of the writer. But if the qualities which have 
given them literary celebrity are to be pronounced 
feminine, half the literature of France is of the 
same gender. Still less can we tolerate the affec- 
tation that pretends to discern a certain weakness, 
a tremulousness of the hand when the pen 
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held by a woman. There is grace and elegance, | region, with ample range through the treasures 
but, forsooth, a certain hesitation—a want of | of an extensive library, the young poetess passed a 
vigor and certainty of touch. Nonsense. ‘Take | happy childhood, to which she would ofien fondly 
Our Village, by Miss Mitford, and the Sketch-| revert amidst the vicissitudes of her after-life. 
Book, by Washington Irving; they are both | Here she imbibed that intense love of nature which 
of the graceful and elegant order of style ; but | ever afterwards ‘ haunted her like a passion,’ and 
the lady writes the English language with far|that warm attachment for the ‘ green land of 
more freedom, ease, and vigor, than the gentle- | Wales,’ its affectionate, true-hearted people ; their 
man. The poetic element is mingled in her dic- | traditions, theirs music, and all their interesting 
tion with far more taste and judgment. It glitters | characteristics—which she cherished to the last 
through her prose as the sunlight in the green | hours of her existence.’’ A pleasant picture this 
tree—throwing its gold amongst the foliage, yet |—the large old house near the sea, and amongst 
jeaving it the same green, and simple, and refresh- | mountains, with Welsh harpers and Welsh tra- 
ing object as before. ditions, and great store of books, and the little girl 
No—we will grant to woman no monopoly in| ranging at will through all. This, and the pic- 
the lighter elegancies, and presume nothing | ture we have of the young student conning her 
against her ability to excel in the graver qualities of | Shakspeare, her choicest recreation, ‘‘ in a secret 
authorship. We have said that Mrs. Hemans: was | haunt of her own—a seat amongst the branches of 
peculiarly the poetess of her countrywomen, but | an old apple-tree—where she revelled in the treas- 
we do not mean to imply by this that her style is | ures of this cherished volume’’—are all we learn of 
peculiarly feminine—for we do not pretend to | her childhood, and all perhaps that remained to tell. 
know what a feminine style is; we thus charac- Our poetess was very soon in print. Few have 
terized her because the sentiments she habitually | commenced their life of authorship so early. In 
expresses are those which will almost universally | 1808, some friends, ‘‘ perhaps more partial than 
find a response in the minds of her countrywomen. | judicious,’’ published a collection of her poems, 
It seems an ungracious thing to say, but we do | written at and before the age of fourteen, in a 
wish that the biographical notice of Mrs. Hemans, | quarto volume. “‘ Its appearance,”’ our fair biog- 
appended to the last edition of her works, had not | rapher tells us, ‘drew down the animadversions 
been written by a sister. So near a relative may of some se/f-constituted arbiter of taste.” We 
be presumed, indeed, to know more of the person |never heard of any critics being constituted by 
whose life she undertakes to narrate than any one royal patent, or any mode of popular election— 
else ; but she may not know what to tell us. Her | certainly not by a committee of authors. Self-con- 
very familiarity with the subject is against her: Stituted ! why did not the lady call him a self-con- 
she cannot place it at a distance from her, and re- | ceited knave, while she was about it? Just or 
gard it with a freshness of view; she does not | unjust, there would have been some meaning in the 
think of recording, she does not even remember, | phrase, at least. We suspect, for our part, that 
what to her has none of the interest of novelty. | these friends, ‘‘ more partial than judicious,”’ who 
A sister who should give to any impartial biog- | published the rhymes of a young girl of fourteen 
rapher the materials he required of her, would be |in a quarto volume, were themselves strangely 
found to contribute far more to our knowledge | constituted arbiters of taste. 
of the person whose life was written, than by Not long after this first publication of her 
holding the pen herself. Besides, a sister can | poems, the next great event of her life took 
have none, and show none, but sisterly feelings ; | place—her introduction to Captain Hemans. ‘ The 
and though these are very proper and amiable, | young poetess was then only fifteen, in the full 
we want something more. | glow of that radiant beauty which was destined 
The two or three events which we learn fess | te fade so early. The mantling bloom of her 
this biographical notice, and which bear upon the | cheeks was shaded by a profusion of natural ring- 
education of the poetess, are soon recorded, and | lets of a rich golden brown ; and the ever-varying 
they are the only class of events we feel particu- "expression of her brilliant eyes gave a changeful 
larly interested in. Felicia Dorothea Browne—_ play to her countenance, which would have made 
such was the maiden name of Mrs. Hemans—was | it impossible for any painter to do justice to it.” 
born at Liverpool, 25th September, 1793. She | No wonder that so fair a being should excite the 
is described as distinguished ‘almost from her admiration of a gallant captain. And the love on 
cradle by extreme beauty and precocious talents.”’ | both sides was ardent and sincere ; it supported 
When of the age of seven years, her father, who the absence of three years; for Captain Hemans, 
had been a merchant of considerable opulence, met soon after their introduction, was called upon to 
with a reverse of fortune, and the family retired to ‘embark with his regiment for Spain. On his re- 
Wales, ‘‘ where for the next nine years they re- turn, in 1812, they were married. Of their do- 
sided at Gwrych, near Abergele, in Denbighshire, | mestic happiness, or unhappiness, nothing is said; 
a large old mansion, close to the sea, and shut in | hut six years after, in 1818, we are simply told 
by a picturesque range of mountains’—a change , that the captain went to Rome—and mever re- 
tf residence which was, at all events, highly pro-| turned. The separated pair never met again. 
Pitious for the development of the poetic ee ‘* To dwell on this subject,’’ says her biogra- 
acter. ‘* In the calm seclusion of this romantic | pher, ‘‘ would be unnecessarily painful ; yet it 
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must be stated, that nothing like a permanent sepa- 
ration was contemplated at the time, nor did it 
ever amount to more than a tacit conventional ar- 
rangement, which offered no obstacle to the fre- 
quent interchange of correspondence, nor to a 
constant reference to their father in all things re- 
lating to the disposal of her boys. But years 
rolled on—seventeen years of absence, and conse- 
quently alienation ; and from this time to the hour 
of her death, Mrs. Hemans and her husband never 
met again.”’ 

We are not in general anxious to pry into the 
domestic afflictions of any pair whom wedlock has 
mismatched. If we feel a little curiosity to know 
more than the sister has told us, in this instance, 
it is merely from a wish to learn how far the 
poetic temperament of Mrs. Hemans could be as- 
signed as the real cause of her matrimonial unhap- 
piness. Did the captain grow weary of the society 
of one whose feelings were pitched in too high a 
key for him to sympathize with '—was there too 
much of poetry mingled with the daily food of 
life ? 

Men, by St. Thomas! cannot live like bees. 


MRS. 


Did he yearn for something more homely, as she, 
on her side, yearned for something more elevated! 
Had he been made to feel that he did not approach 
the ideal of her imagination, and that the admi- 
ration she once had given was withdrawn? Or 
should we say of her, in lines of her own :— 


There are hearts 
So perilously fashioned, that for them 
God's touch alone hath gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, their thrilling strings. 


Of this, perhaps, some future biographer may tell 
us. There are many passages in her poetry which 
show an intense longing for the sympathy of other 
minds ; which show that, while her feelings were 
of a rare order for their refinement and elevation, 
she yet sought—what for such a one it was diffi- 
cult to obtain—for the kindred sympathy of others. 
She could not worship her goddesses alone. This 
tendency of mind many of her verses indicate ; and 
there is one sweet little poem where, if our faney 
dves not mislead us, she secretly reproves herself 
for having exacted too much in this respect from 
others ; we do not say from any one in particular, 
for the verses bear reference to a brother, not a 
husband. Yet some personal reminiscence, or re- 
gret of this kind, might lead to the strain of thought 
so beautifully expressed in the following lines :— 


KINDRED HEARTS. 
Oh! ask not, hope not thou too much 
Of sympathy below ; 
Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow : 
Few—and by still conflicting powers, 
Forbidden here to meet ; 
Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet. 


It may be that thy brother's eye 
Sees not as thine, which turns 

-In such deep reverence to the sky 
Where the rich sunset burns : 





HEMANS. 


It may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o’er thy soul can bring— 
A dream, to his unknown. 

The tune that ks of other times— 
A sorrowful delight ! 

The melody of distant chimes, 
The sound of waves by night ; 

The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within ean thrill— 

These may have language all thine own, 
To him a mystery still. 

Yet scorn thou not, for this, the true 
And steadfast love of years ; 

The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears! 

If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 

And watched through sickness by thy bed— 
Call Ais a kindred heart! 


But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend ; 

Like sister-flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend ; 

For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given— 

Oh! lay thy lonely dreams aside, 
Or lift them unto heaven. 


We follow no further the events of her biogra- 
phy. We have here all that reflects a light upon 
the poems themselves. That Welsh Jife among 
the mountains—the little girl with her Shaks- 
peare in the apple-tree—that beauty of fifteen, 
full of poetry and enthusiasm and love—marriage 
—disappointment—and the living afterwards, with 
her children round her, in a condition worse than 
widowhood ;—here is all the comment that her 
biography affords on her sweet and melancholy 
verse. 

And how vividly the verse reflects the life! 
How redolent of nature is her poetry! how true 
her pictures of mountain, and forest, and river, 
and sky! It requires that the reader should have 
been himself a long and accurate observer of rural 
scenes, to follow her imagination, and feel the 
truth of her rapid and unpretending descriptions. 
It is singular how, without the least apparent 
effort, all the persons she brings before us are im- 
mediately localized on the green earth—trees wave 
around them, flowers spring at their feet, as if this 
were quite natural and unavoidable. How sweet 
a part does the quiet charm of nature take in the 
piece called 

THE VOICE OF HOME TO THE PRODIGAL. 
Oh! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 
To the es i of the morn, 
To the stillness of the groves? 


The summer birds are calling 
The household porch around, 
And the merry waters falling 
With sweet laughter in their sound. 


And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
From their banks of moss and fern, 
Breathe of the sunny hours— 
But when wilt thou return? 








Oh! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide ; 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 


Thou hast flung the wealth away, 
And the glory of thy spring ; 
And to thee the leaves’ light play 

Is a long-forgotten thing. 


There is something very touching in the sim- 
plicity of these pleasures, contrasted with what 
imagination immediately suggests of the career 
and the tastes of the prodigal. 

One great spectacle in nature alone, seems 
strangely to have lost its fascination upon our poet- 
ess—she never kindled to the sea. She seemed to 
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Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful 
main ! 
Earth claims not these again. 


Yet more, the depths haye more !—thy waves have 
rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by! 
Sand hath filled up the palaces of old, 
Sea-weed o’ergrown the halls of revelry— 
Dash o’er them, ocean! in thy scornful play! 
Man yields them to decay. 


Yet more, the billows and the depths have more! 
High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast ! 
They hear not now the booming waters roar, 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest. 

| Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 





| Give back the true and brave. 


view it as the image only of desolation and of ruin ; | Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 


to have associated it only with tempests and wreck, 


and have seen in it only the harmless waste of | 
troubled waters. More than once she adopts aj 4 4 


scriptural phrase—‘* And there shall be no more 
sea,’’ as an expression of singular joy and con- 
gratulation. We question whether a single reader 
of her poems has ever felt the force of the ex- 
pression as she did. The sea, next to the sky, is 
the grandest and most beautiful thing given to the 
eyes of man. But, by some perverse association, 
she never saw it in its natural beauty and sub- 
limity, but looked at it always as the emblem of 
ruthless and destroying power. In The Last Song 
of Sappho, it is singular how much more the dread 
sea, into which Sappho is about to fling herself, 
possesses her imagination than the moral tempest 
within of that hapless poetess :— 


Sound on, thou dark unslumbering sea! 
Sound in thy scorn and pride! 
Task not, alien world, from thee 
What my own kindred earth has still denied. 


Yet glory’s light hath touched my name, 
The laurel-wreath is mine— 
With a lone heart, a weary frame, 
O restless deep! I come to make them thine! 


Give to that crown, that burning crown, 
Place in thy darkest hold! 
Bury my anguish, my renown, 
With hidden wrecks, lost gems, and wasted gold. 


And with what an indignant voice, and with 
what a series of harshest epithets, does she call 
upon the sea to deliver up its human prey, in the 
fine spirited poem, called— 


THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 


What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells, 
Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main ? 
Pale glistening pearls and rainbow-colored shells, 
Bright things which gleam unrecked of and in vain! 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea ! 

We ask not such from thee. 


Yet mes the depths have more !—what wealth un- 
told, 
Far down, and shining through their stillness, lies! 
hou hast the starry gems, the burning gold, 
Torn from ten thousand royal Argosies! 


|The place was kept at board and hearth so long! 

‘he prayer went up through midnight’s breathless 

gloom, 

the vain yearning woke midst festa] song. 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown, 
But all is not thine own. 


To thee the love of woman hath gone down; 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head— 


/O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s flowery 


crown; 

Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee ! 
Restore the dead, thou sea! 





But if she loved in nature, preéminently, the 
_ beautiful and the serene—or what she could repre- 
, Sent as such to her imagination—it was otherwise 
| with human life. Here the stream of thought ran 
always in the shade, reflecting in a thousand shapes 
the sadness which had overshadowed her own ex- 
istence. Yet her sadness was without bitterness 
or impatience—it was a resigned and Christian 
melancholy ; and if the spirit of man is represent- 
ed as tossed from disappointment to disappointment, 
there is always a brighter and serener world be- 
hind, to receive the wanderer at last. She writes 
Songs for Summer Hours, and the first is devoted 
to Death! and a beautiful chant it is. Death is 
also in Arcadia ; and the first thing we meet with 
in the land of summer is the marble tomb with the 
“Et in Arcadia Fgo.”’ One might be excused 
for applying to herself her own charming song— 


TO A WANDERING FEMALE SINGER. 


Thou hast loved and thou hast suffered ! 
Unto feeling deep and strong, 
Thou hast trembled like a harp’s frail string— 
I know it by thy song! 


Thou hast loved—it may be vainly— 
But well—oh! but too well— : 
Thou hast suffered al] that woman’s heart 
May bear—but must not tell. 


Thou hast wept and thou hast parted, 
Thou hast been forsaken long ; 
Thou hast watch’d for steps that came not back— 
I know it by thy song! 


By its fond and plaintive lingering 
On each word of grief so long, 
Oh! thou hast loved and suffered much— 
I know it by thy song! 
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But with this mournful spirit we have no quar- 
rel. It is, as we have said, without a grain of 
bitterness; it loves to associate itself with all 
things beautiful in nature; it makes the rose its 
emblem. It does so in the following lines to 


THE SHADOW OF A FLOWER. 


*T was a dream of olden days, 
That Art, by some strange power, 
The visionary form could raise 
From the ashes of a flower : 


That a shadow of the rose, 
By its own meek beauty bowed, 
Might slowly, leaf by leaf, unclose, 
Like pictures in a cloud. 


e * 7 * * 
A fair, yet mournful thing ! 


For the glory of the bloom 
That a flush around it shed, 

And the soul within, the rich perfume, 
Where were they /—fled, all fled! 


Naught but the dim, faint line 
To speak of vanished hours— 
Memory! what are joys of thine ? 
Shadows of buried flowers ! 


We should be disposed to dwell entirely on the 
shorter pieces of Mrs. Hemans, but this would 
hardly be just. There is one of her more am- 
bitious efforts which, at all events, seems to de- 
mand a word from us. The Vespers of Palermo 


is not perhaps the most popular, even of her longer 
productions—it is certainly written in what is just 
now the most unpopular form—yet it appears to 
us one of the most vigorous efforts of her genius. 
It has this advantage too—it can be happily allud- 
ed to without the necessity of detailing the plot— 
always a wearisome thing, to both the critic and 
the reader ; everybody knows the real tragedy of 
the Sicilian Vespers. The drama is unpopular as 
a form of composition, because the written play is 
still considered as a production, the chief object of 
which is missed if it is not acted; and the acting 
of plays is going into desuetude. When the act- 
ing of tragedies shall be entirely laid aside, (as it 
bids fair to be)—that is, as an ordinary amusement 
of the more refined and cultivated classes of society 
—and the drama shall become merely a class of 
literature, like all others, for private perusal—then 
its popularity, as a form of composition, will proba- 
bly revive. For there is one order of poetry—and 
that the more severe and manly—which seems 
almost to require this form. When an author, 
careless of description, or not called to it by his 
genius, is exclusively bent on portraying character 
and passion, and those deeper opinions and reflec- 
tions which passion stirs from the recesses of the 
human mind, the drama seems the only form nat- 
ural for him to employ. 

The opinion we have ventured to express on the 
inevitable decease of the acting drama—of tragic 
representations—as a general amusement of an age 
increasing in refinement, will probably subject us, 
in certain quarters. to an indignant reproof. Shak- 





speare, and the legitimate drama! seems, with 
some, to have all the sacredness of a national 
cause. Shakspeare, by all means—Shakspeare 
forever! eternally !—only we would rather read 
him—if we could creep up there—with little Fe- 
licia Browne in the apple-tree. Shakspeare sup- 
ports the stage—so far as it remains supported— 
not the stage Shakspeare. And can he support 
it long? Consider what sort of amusement it is 
which tragic representation affords—for of comedy 
we say nothing—consider that it must either thrill 
us with emotions of a most violent order, (which 
the civilized man in general avoids,) or it becomes 
one of the saddest platitudes in the world. Your 
savage can support prolonged ennui, and delights 
in excitement approaching to madness ; your civil- 
ized man can tolerate neither one nor the other. 
Now your tragedy deals largely in both. It knows 
no medium. Everybody has felt that, whether 
owing to the actor or the poet, the moment the in- 
terest of the piece is no longer at its height, it be- 
comes intolerable. You are to be moved beyond 
all self-control, which is not very desirable, or you 
are to sit in lamentable sufferance. In short, you 
are to be driven out of your senses, one way or the 
other. Depend upon it, it is a species of amuse- 
ment which, however associated with great names 
—though Garrick acted, and Dr. Johnson looked 
on—is destined, like the bull-fights of Spain, or 
the gladiatorial combats of old Rome, to fall before 
the advancing spirit of civilization. 

But to Mrs. Heman’s Vespers of Palermo. It 
was not the natural bent of genius which led her 
to the selection of the dramatic form; and when 
we become thoroughly acquainted with her tem- 
perament, and the feelings she loved to indulge, 
we are rather surprised that she performed the 
task she undertook with so much spirit, and so 
large a measure of success, than that she falls 
short in some parts of her performance. Nothing 
can be better conceived, or more admirably sus- 
tained, than the character of Raimond de Proeida. 
The elder Procida, and the dark, revengeful Mont- 
alba, are not so successfully treated. We feel 
that she has designed these figures with sufficient 
propriety, but she has not animated them; she 
could not draw from within those fierce emotions 
which were to infuse life into them. The effort 
to sympathize, even in imagination, with such 
characters, was a violence to her nature. The 
noble and virtuous heroism of the younger Procida 
was, on the contrary, no other than the overflow 
of her own genuine feeling. Few modern dramas 
present more spirit-stirring scenes, than those in 
which Raimond takes the leading part. Two of 
those we would particularly mention—one when, 
on joining the patriot-conspirators, and learning 
the mode in which they intended to free their 
country, he refuses, even for so great an object, 
to stain his soul with assassination and murder; 
and the other where, towards the close of the 
piece, he is imprisoned by the more successful 
conspirators—is condemned to die for imputed 
treachery to their cause, and hears that the battle 
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for his country, for which his spirit had so longed, 
is going forward. We cannot refrain from making 
a quotation from both these parts of the drama. 
We shall take the liberty of omitting some lines, 
in order to compress our extracts. 

The conspirators have met, and proclaimed their 
intended scheme— 


Sicilians. Be it so! 
If one amongst us stay the avenging steel 
For love of pity, be his doom as theirs ! 
Pledge we our faith to this. 
Raim. (rushing forward indignantly.) Our 
faith to this! 
No! I but dreamt I heard it: Can it be? 
My countrymen, my father !—Is it thus 
That freedom should be won '—A wake !—awake 
To loftier thoughts !—Lift up, exultingly, 
On the crowned heights, and to the sweeping winds, 
Your glorious banner !—Let your trumpet’s blast 
Make the tombs thrill with echoes! Call aloud, 
Proclaim from all your hills, the land shall bear 
The stranger’s yoke no longer !—What is he 
Who carries on his practised lip a smile, 
Beneath his vest a dagger, which but waits 
Till the heart bounds with joy, to still its beatings? 
That which our sah instinet doth recoil from, 
And our blood curdle at—ay, yours and mine— 
A murderer! Heard ye*—Shall that name with 
ours 
Go down to after days? 
Mont. | tell thee, youth, 
Our souls are parched with agonizing thirst, 
Which must be quenched though death were in the 
draught : 
We must have vengeance, for our foes have left 
No other joy unblighted. 
Pro. O, my son! 
The time has passed for such high dreams as thine: 
Thou knowest not whom we deal with. We must 
meet 
Falsehood with wiles, and insult with revenge. 
And, for our names—whate’er the deeds by which 
We burst our bondage—is it not enough 
That, in the chronicle of days to come, 
We, through a bright ** Forever,” shall be called 
The men who saved their country ? 
Raim. Many a land 
Hath bowed beneath the yoke, and then arisen, 
As a strong lion rending silken bonds, 
And on the open field, before high heaven, 
Won such majestic vengeance as hath made 
lis name a power on earth. 
Mon. Away! when thou dost stand 
On this fair earth, as doth a blasted tree, 
Which the warm sun revives not, then return 
Strong in thy desolation ; but till then, 
Thou art not for our purpose ;—we have need 
Of more unshrinking hearts. 
Raim. Montalba! know, 
I shrink from crime alone. Oh! if my voice 
Might yet have power among you, I would say, 
Associates, leaders, be avenged! but yet 
As knights, as warriors ! 
Mon. Peace! Have we not borne 
l'h’ indelible taint of contumely and chains? 
We are not knights and warriors: Our bright crests 
Have been defiled and trampled to the earth. 
oy! we are slaves—and our revenge shall be 
Deep as a slave’s disgrace. 
Raim. Why, then, farewell : 
‘Tleave you to your counsels. What proud hopes 











This hour hath blighted !—yet, whate’er betide, 

It is a noble privilege to look up 

Fearless in heaven's bright face—and this is mine, 
And shall be still. [ Ent. 


Our other extract is from a later scene in the 
drama, which we think very happily conceived. 
Raimond, accused of treachery, and condemned to 
die by his own father, is in chains and in prison. 
The day of his execution has arrived, but the 
Sicilians are called on to give battle before their 
gates ; he is left alone, respited, or rather forgot- 
ten, for the present. His alternation of feeling, 
as he at first attempts to respond to the ecnsola- 
tions of the priest Anselino, and then, on hearing 
of the battle that is being fought for his country, 
breaks out into all that ardent love of glory, which 
was the main passion of his soul, is very admirably 
expressed. 


Ans. But thou, my son! 
Is thy young spirit mastered, and prepared 
For nature's fearful and mysterious change? 
Ram. Ay, father! of my brief remaining task 
The least part is to die! And yet the cup 
Of life still mantled brightly to my lips, 
Crowned with that sparkling bubble, whose proud 
name 
Is—glory! Oh! my soul from boyhood’s morn 
Hath nursed such mighty dreams! It was my 
hope 
To leave a name, whose echo from the abyss 
Of time should rise, and float upon the winds 
Into the far hereafter ; there to be 
A trumpet-sound, a voice from the deep tomb, 
Murmuring—A wake, Arise! But this is past! 
Erewhile, and it had seemed enough of shame 
To sleep forgotten in the dust ; but now, 
Oh God! the undying record of my grave 
Will be—Here sleeps a traitor! One whose crime 
Was—to deem brave men might find nobler weap- 
ons 
Than the cold murderer's dagger! 
Ans. O my son! 
Subdue these troubled thoughts! Thou wouldst 
not change 
Thy lot for theirs, o'er whose dark dreams will 
han 
The nw a shadows, which the blood-stained soul 
Doth conjure from the dead! 
Raim. Thou’rt right. I would not. 
Yet ‘tis a weary task to school the heart, 
Ere years or griefs have tamed its fiery spirit, 
Into that still and passive fortitude 
Which is but learned from suffering. Would the 
hour 
To hush these passionate throbbings were at hand! 
Ans. It will notbe to-day. The foe hath reached 
Our gates, and all Palermo’s youth, and all 
Her warrior men, are marshalled and gone forth. 
Thy father leads them on. 
Raim. (starting up.) They are gone forth! 
my father leads them on! 
All—all Palermo’s youth! No! one is left, 
Shut out from glory’s race! ‘They are gone forth! 
Ay, now the soul of battle is abroad— 
It burns upon the air! ‘The joyous winds 
Are tossing warrior-plumes, the proud white foam 
Of battle’s roaring billows! On my sight 
The vision bursts—it maddens! ’tis the flash, 
The lightning-shock of lances, and the cloud 
Of rushing arrows, and the broad full blaze 
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Of helmets in the sun! Such things are 
Even now—and I am here! 

Ans. Alas, be calm! 
To the same grave ye press—thou that dost pine 
Beneath a weight of chains, and they that rule 
The fortunes of the fight. 

Raim. Ay, thou canst feel 
The calm thou wouldst impart, for unto thee 
All men alike, the warrior and the slave, 
Seem, as thou say’st, but pilgrims, pressing on 
To the same bourne. 


Vittoria, who had taken a leading part in the 
conspiracy, now rushes in, bringing the intelli- 
gence that the Sicilians are worsted—are in flight. 
Procida still strives— 


But all in vain! The few that breast the storm, 
With Guido and Montalba, by his side, 
Fight but for graves upon the baitle-field. 
Raim. And lam here! Shall there be power, 
O God! 
{n the roused energies of fierce despair, 
To burst my heart—and not to rend my chains ! 


Vittoria, however, gives orders for his release, 
and he rushes forth to the field, where he turns 
the tide of battle, and earns that glorious death he 
sighed for. 

The failure of the play at Covent Garden theatre 
was attributed, amongst the friends of the author- 
ess, to the indifferent acting of the lady who per- 
formed the part of Constance. In justice to the 
actress, we must confess she had a most difficult 
part to deal with. There is not a single speech 
set down for Constance, which, we think, the 
most skilful recitation could make effective. The 
failure of Mrs. Hemans, in this part of the drama, 
is not very easily accounted for. Constance is a 
gentle, affectionate spirit, in love with the younger 
Procida, and the unfortunate cause of the suspicion 
that falls upon him of being a traitor. It is a 
character which, in her lyrical effusions, she would 
have beautifully portrayed. But we suppose that 
the exclusion from her favorite haunts of nature— 
the inability of investing the grief of her heroine 
in her accustomed associations of woods, and fields, 
and flowers—the confinement of her imagination 
to what would be suitable to the boards of a 
theatre—embarrassed and eramped her powers. 
Certain it is, she seems quite at a loss here to 
express a strain of feeling which, on other occa- 
sions, she has poured out with singular fluency 
and force. Constance has no other manner of 
exhibiting her distress but swooning or dreaming, 
or thinking she must have been dreaming, and 
recovering herself to the remembrance of what no 
mortal so situated could ever have forgotten—the 
most common, and, to our taste, one of the most un- 
fortunate expedients that dramatists and novelists 
have recourse to. We are loath to quote anything 
half so uninteresting as instances of this practice ; 
we shall content oursels vs with giving, in a note 
below, two brief passages to exemplify what we 
mean.* 


* Vittoria has told Constance that Raimond is to die ; 
be then leaves her with the priest Anselmo— 





It ought to be borne in remembrance, however, 


‘that the Vespers of Palermo, although not the 


** first,’’ with respect to publication, was the first 
written of Mrs. Hemans’ dramatic works. It was 
produced in solitude, and away from the bustle of 
theatres, and, be it also confessed, probably witha 
very scanty knowledge of what stage representa- 
tion required. Indeed, the result proved this to 
be the case. The Siege of Valencia, written on 
a different principle, although probably even less 
adapted for stage representation, possesses loftier 
claims as a composition, and, as a poem, is decid- 
edly superior. Its pervading fault consists in its 
being pitched on too high a key. All the charac- 
ters talk in heroics—every sentiment is strained 
to the utmost; and the prevailing tone of the 
author’s mind characterizes the whole. We do 
not say that it is deficient in nature—it overflows 
alike with power and tenderness ; but its nature is 
too high for the common purposes of humanity. 
The wild, stern enthusiasm of the priest—the in- 
flexibility of the father—the wavering of the 
mother between duty and affection—the heroic 
devotion of the gentle Ximega, are all well 
brought out; but there is a want of individuality 
—the want of that, without which elaboration for 
the theatre is vain, and with which, compositions 
of very inferior merit often attract attention, and 
secure it. 

Passing over Sebastian of Portugal, and the 
two or three sketches in the Scenes and Hymns 
of Life, as of minor importance, De Chatillon is 
the only other regular drama that Mrs. Hemans 
subsequently attempted. Unfortunately for her, 
the Vespers, although long prior in point of com- 
position, had not been brought out when the 
Siege of Valencia was written ; and, consequently, 
she could not benefit by the fate and failure which 
was destined for that drama. This is much to 
be lamented, fur De Chatillon, as a play, far ex- 
ceeds either in power and interest. The redun- 
dancies in imagery and description, the painting 


Con. (endeavoring to rouse herself.) Did she not say 
That some one was to die? Have I not heard 
Some fearful tale? Who said that there should rest 
Blood on my soul? What blood? I never bore 
Hatred, kind father! unto aught that breathes ; 
Raimond doth know it well. Raimond! High Hearen! 
It bursts upon me now! and he must die! 
For my sake—e’en for mine! 


Is it very probable that a person in the situation of 
Constance should have to go this round of associations to 
recall what had just been told her, that her lover was to 
be tried for his life? 

Constance, in order to save him, by surrendering her- 
self, rushes to the tribunal, where this mock trial is 
taking place. Their judges sentence both. Constance 
swoons in the arms of Raimond, and then ensues this 
piece of unaffecting bewilderment. 


Con. (slowly recovering.) 

There was a voice which call’d me. Am I not 

A spirit freed from earth ?—Have I not pass’d 

The bitterness of death? 
Ans. Oh, haste, away! ° 
sae y Raimond calls me—( There he stands beside 


He, too, is released 
From his cold bondage. We are free at last, 


And all is well—away ! 
[She is led out by Anselmo. 
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instead of acting, which were the weaker side of 
its precursors, were here corrected. It is unfortu- 
nate that it wanted the benefit of her last corrections, 
as it was not published till some years after her 
death, and from the first rough draft—the amend- 
ed one, which had been made from it, having 
been unfortunately lost. But, imperfect in many 
respects as it may be found to be, it is beyond 
compare the best and most successful composition 
of the author in this department. Without strip- 
ping her language of that richness and poetic 
grace which characterizes her genius, or conde- 
scending to a single passage of mean baldness, so 
commonly mistaken by many modern dramatists 
as essentially necessary to the truth of dialogue, 
she has in this attempt preserved adherence to 
reality, amid scenes allied to romance ; brevity 
and effect, in situations strongly alluring to ampli- 
fication ; and, in her delineation of some of the 
strongest as well as the finest emotions of the 
heart, she has exhibited a knowledge of nature’s 
workings, remarkable ahke for minuteness and 
trath. 

When we consider the doubtful success which 
attended the only drama of Mrs. Hemans which 
was brought out, we cannot wonder that she lat- 
terly abandoned this species of writing, and con- 
fined herself to what she must have felt as much 
more accordant with her own impulses. The 
most labored of all her writings was The Forest 
Sanctuary, and it would appear that, in her own 
estimation, it was considered her best. Not so 
we. It has many passages of exquisite descrip- 
tion, and it breathes throughout an exalted spirit ; 
but withal it is monotonous in sentiment, and pos- 
sesses not the human interest which ought to 
have attached to it, as a tale of suffering. To us 
The Last Constantine, which appears to have at- 
tracted much less attention, is in many respects a 
finer and better poem. Few things, indeed, in 
our literature, can be quoted as more perfect than 
the picture of heroic and Christian courage, which, 
amid the ruins of his empire, sustained the last of 
the Cesars. The weight of the argument is sus- 
tained throughout. The reader feels as if breath- 
ing a finer and purer atmosphere, above the low 
mists and vapors of common humanity; and he 
rises from the perusal of the poem alike with an 
admiration of its hero and its author. 

The Last Constantine may be considered as the 
concluding great effort of Mrs. Hemans, in what 
of her writings may be said to belong to the clas- 
sical school. She seems here first to have felt her 
own power, and, leaving precept and example, and 
the leading strings of her predecessors, to have al- 
lowed her muse to soar adventurously forth. The 
Tales and Historic Scenes, the Sceptic, Dartmoor, 
and Modern Greece, are all shaped according to the 
same model—the classical. The study of mod- 
ern German poetry, and of Wordsworth, changed, 
while it expanded, her views; and the Forest 
Sanctuary seems to have been composed with great 
elaboration, doubtless, while in this transition 
state. In matter it is too flimsy and ethereal fora 





tale of life; it has too much sentiment and too 
little action. But some things in it it would be dif- 
ficult to rival. The scenery of Southern America 
is painted with a gorgeousness which reminds us 
of the Isle of Palms and its fairy bowers ; and the 
death and burial at sea is imbued with a serene 
and soul-subduing beauty. 

Diminishing space warns us to betake ourselves 
again to the lyrics and shorter pieces, where so 
much poetry ‘‘of purest ray serene’’ lies scat- 
tered. Of these we prefer such as are apparent- 
ly the expressions of spontaneous feelings of her 
own to those which are built upon some tale or 
legend. It happens too, unfortunately, that in the 
latter case we have first to read the legend or 
fable in prose, and then to read it again in verse. 
This gives something of weariness to the Lays 
of Many Lands. Siill less fortunate, we think, 
is the practice Mrs. Hemans indulges in of usher- 
ing in a poem of her own by a long quotation-— 
a favorite stanza, perhaps—of some celebrated 
poet. We may possibly read the favorite stanza 
twice, and feel reluctant to proceed further. For 
instance, she quotes the beautiful and well-known 
passage from Childe Harold upon the spring, end- 
ing with— 

I turned from all she brought to all she could not 
bring ; 


and on another occasion, that general favorite, be- 
ginning— 


And slight, withal, may be the things which bring ; 


and then proceeds to enlarge upon the same sen- 
timents. Her own strain that follows is good— 
but not so good. Is it wise to provoke the com- 
parison '—and does it not give a certain frivolity, 
and the air of a mere exercise, to the verse which 
only repeats, and modifies, and varies, so to speak, 
the melody that has been already given? Or if 
the quotation set out with is looked on as a mere 
prelude, is it good policy to run the risk of the 
prelude being more interesting than the strain it- 
selft The beautiful passage from Southey— 


They sin who tell us love can die, &c., 


is too long to be quoted as merely a key-note to 
what is to follow, and is too good to be easily sur- 
passed. 

Bat this is a trifling remark, and hardly deserv- 
ing of even the little space we have given to it. It 
is more worthy of observation, that Mrs. Hemans, 
a reader and admirer of German poetry, contrived 
to draw a deep inspiration from this noble liter- 
ature, without any disturbance to her principles of 
taste. A careful perusal of her works, by one ac- 
quainted with the lyrical poetry of Germany, will 
prove how well and how wisely she had studied 
that poetry—drawing from it just that deeper spirit 
of reflection which would harmonize with her own 
mind, without being tempted to imitate what, either 
in thought or in manner, would have been foreign 
to her nature. 

We fancy we trace something of this Teutonic 
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inspiration in the poem, amongst others, that fol- 
lows :— 


THE SILENT MULTITUDE. 


A mighty and a mingled throng 
Were gathered in one spot ; 

The dwellers of a thousand homes— 
Yet midst them voice was not. 


The soldier and his chief were there— 
The mother and her child : 

The friends, the sisters of one hearth— 
None spoke—none moved—none smiled. 


There lovers met, between whose lives 
Years had swept darkly by ; 

After that heart-sick hope deferred, 
They met—but silently. 


You might have heard the rustling leaf, 
The breeze’s faintest sound, 

The shiver of an insect’s wing, 
On that thick-peopled ground. 


Your voice to whispers would have died 
For the deep quiet’s sake ; 

Your tread the softest moss have sought, 
Such stillness not to break. 


What held the countless multitude 
Bound in that spell of peace? 
How could the ever-sounding life 

Amid so many cease? 


Was it some pageant of the air, 
Some glory high above, 

That linked and hushed those human souls 
In reverential love? 


Or did some burdening passion’s weight 
Hang on their indrawn breath? 

Awe—the pale awe that freezes words? 
Fear—the strong fear of death? 


A mightier thing—Death, Death himself, 
Lay on each lonely heart! 

Kindred were there—yet hermits all, 
Thousands—but each apart. 


In any notice of Mrs. Hemans’ works, not to 
mention the Records of Woman would seem an un- 
accountable omission. Both the subject, and the 
manner in which it is treated, especially character- 
ize our poetess. Of all these Records there is not 
one where the picture is not more or less pleasing. 
or drawn with more or less power and fidelity. 
Estimated according to sheer literary merit, it 
would perhaps be impossible to give the preference 
to any one of them. Judging by the peculiar 
pleasure which its perusal gave us, we should se- 
lect, for our favorite, The Switzer’s Wife. Wer- 
ner Stauffacher was one of the three confederates 
of the field of Grutli. He had been marked out 
by the Austrian bailiff as a fit subject for pillage ; 
but it was to the noble spirit of his wife that he 
owed the final resolution he took to resist the op- 
pressor of his country. The whole scene is brought 
before us with singular distinctness. It is a beau- 
tiful evening in the Alpine valley— 


For Werner sat beneath the linden tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his door, 





Even as man sits, whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus can find no more 

The accustomed joy in all which evening brings 

Gathering a household with her quiet wings. 


His wife stood hushed before him, sad, yet mild 
In her beseeching mien—he marked it not. 
The silvery laughter of his bright-haired child 
Rang from the greensward round the sheltered 
spot, 
But seemed unheard ; until at last the boy 
Raised from his heaped up flowers a glance of joy, 


And met his father’s face ; but then a change 
Passed swiftly o’er the brow of infant glee, 

And a quiet sense of something dimly strange 
Brought him from play to stand beside the knee 

So often climbed, and lift his loving eyes, 

That shone through clouds of sorrowful surprise. 


Then the proud bosom of the strong man shonk ; 
But tenderly his babe’s fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look 
Through tears half-quivering, o’er him bent and 
said, 
** What grief, dear friend, hath made thy heart its 


prey, 
That thou shouldst turn thee from our love away ! 


** Tt is too sad to see thee thus, my friend! 
Mark’st thou the wonder on thy boy’s fair brow, 
Missing the smile from thine? Oh, cheer thee! 
bend 
To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en now ! 
Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
Of tried affection in thy secret care.”’ 


He looked up into that sweet earnest face, 
But sternly, mournfully : not yet the band 
Was loosened from his soul. 


He then tells how the oppressor’s envious eye 
“*had been upon his heritage,’’ and to-morrow eve 
might find him in chains. The blood leaves her 
cheek, and she leans back on the linden stem, but 
only for a moment; the free Alpine spirit wakes 
within her— 


And she that ever through her home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that hour— 
Her clear glance kindling into sudden power. 


Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gathered might 
As it found language :—‘‘ Are we thus oppressed ' 
Then must we rise upon our mountain-sod, 
And man must arm, and woman call on God! 


‘*T know what thou wouldst do ;—and be it done! 
Thy soul is darkened with its fears for me. 
Trust me to Heaven, my husband ; this, thy sen, 
The babe whom I have borne thee, must be free! 
And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
May well “9 strength—if aught be strong on 
earth. 


‘* Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent dread 
Of my desponding tears ; now lift once more, 
My hunter of the hills, thy stately head, 
And let thine eagle glance my joy restore ! 
I can bear all but seeing thee subdued— 
Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood. 
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‘Go forth beside the waters, and along 

The chamois’ paths, and through the forests go ; 
And tell in burning words thy tale of wrong 

To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets glow ; 
God shall be with thee, my beloved !—away ! 
Bless but thy child and leave me—I can pray !”’ 


It is ever thus with all her women—gentle, 
courageous, full of self-devotion, and, alas! of sor- 
row and suffering. This is her ideal of woman, 
from which she rarely departs—a heart overflow- 
ing with tenderest affection—ill-requited—yet re- 
fusing to receive any earthly boon as a substitute 
for the returned affection it seeks. Fame is no 
compensation— 


Away! to me, a woman, bring 
Sweet waters from affection’s spring. 


Genius when she sings to Love is made to say— 


They crown me with the glistening crown, 

Borne from a deathless tree ; 

I hear the pealing music of renown— 
O Love, forsake me not! 
Mine were a lone dark Jot, 
Bereft of thee ! 
They tell me that my soul can throw 

A glory o’er the earth ; 

From thee, from ¢hee, is caught that golden glow! 

Shed by thy gentle eyes, 

It gives to flower and skies 

A bright new birth! 
Genius singing to Love. 

It is not often we find the superstitions of dark 
and ignorant ages dealt with in so gentle and agree- 
able a manner as by Mrs. Hemans. She seizes, 
in common with others, the poetic aspect these 
present, but diffuses over them, at the same time, 
a refinement of sentiment gathered entirely from 
her own feelings. A subject which from another 
pencil would have been disagreeable and offensive 
to us, is made by her graceful touches to win upon 
our imagination. Witness the poem called The 
Wood Walk and Hymn; we will quote the com- 
mencement of it. 


WOOD WALK AND HYMN. 


Move along these shades 

In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 

Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods. 
Worpswortu. 


FATHER—CHILD, 


Chuld.—There are the aspens with their silvery 
leaves 
Trembling, forever trembling ; though the lime 
And chestnut boughs, and these long arching 
sprays 
Of eglantine, hang still, asif the wood z 
Were all one picture ! 
Father.—Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree? 


Chald.—No, father ; doth he say the fairies dance 
Amidst the branches ? 


Father.—Oh! a cause more deep, 
More solemn far, the rustic doth assign 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves! 
The cross, he deems, the blessed cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bowed his head to death, 
Was framed of aspen wood ; and since that hour, 
Through all its race the pale tree hath sent down 





A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe, 
Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 
Disturbs the airy thistle down, or shakes 
The light lines of the shining gossamer. 


An eminent critic in the Edinburgh Review has 
spoken of the neatness and perfect finish which 
characterize female writers in general, and Mrs 
Hemans in particular. Now, these qualities im- 
ply a certain terseness and concentration of style, 
which is no more a peculiarity of all authoresses 
than of all authors, and which we should not pro- 
nounce to be peculiarly characteristic of Mrs. 
Hemans’ poetry. To us it often appears wanting 
in this very conciseness; we occasionally wish 
that some lines and verses were excluded—not be- 
cause they are faulty in themselves, but because 
they weaken the effect, and detract from the vigor 
of the whole ; we wish the verses, in short, were 
more closely packed together, so that the com- 
mencement and the close, which are generally both 
good, could be brought a little nearer to each 
other. «It is not so much a redundancy of expres- 
sion, as of images and illustrations, that we have 
sometimes to complain of in Mrs. Hemans. She 
uses two of these where one would not only suf- 
fice, but do the work much better. There is a 
very pleasing little poem, called The Wandering 
Wind: we will quote—first, because it is thus 
pleasing ; and secondly, because we think it would 
have been rendered still more so had there been 
somewhat more of concentration and terseness in 
the style. The lines which we have printed in 
italics, and which contain the pith and marrow of 
the whole, would then have struck upon the ear 
with more distinctness and prominence. 


THE WANDERING WIND. 


The wind, the wandering wind © 
Of the golden summer eves— 
Whence is the thrilling magic 
Of its tones amongst the leaves? 
Oh! is it from the waters, 
Or from the long tall grass ? 
Or is it from the hollow rocks 
Through which its breathings pass? 


Or is it from the voices 
Of all in one combined, 

That it wins the tone of mastery ? 
The wind, the wandering wind! 
No, no! the strange, sweet accents 

That with it come and go, 
They are not from the osiers, 
Nor the fir trees whispering low. 


They are not of the waters, 
Nor of the caverned hill, 
*Tis the human love within us 
That gives them power to thrill. 
They touch the links of memory 
Around our spirits twined, 
And we start, and weep, and tremble, 
To the wind, the wandering wind! 


The verses beginning ‘‘1 dream of all things 
free’’ might also be cited as an instance of this 
tendency to over-amplify—a tendency which seems 
the result of a great affluence of poetical imagery. 
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This would be a more powerful poem merely by 
being made shorter. We wait too long, and the 
imagination roves too far, before we arrive at the 
concluding lines, which contain all the point and 
significance of the piece :— 


My heart in chains is bleeding, 
And I dream of all things free. 


Of the measures and the melody of a lyrical 
poet something is expected to be said. But what 
we feel we have chiefly to thank Mrs. Hemans for 
here is, that, in the search after novelty and variety 
of metre, she has made so few experiments upon 
our ear, and that she has not disdained to write 
with correctness and regularity. She has not ap- 
parently labored after novelties of this kind, but 
has adopted that verse into which her thoughts 
spontaneously ran. An author who does this is 
not very likely to select a rhythm, or measure, 
which is incongruous with the subject-matter of his 
poem,; nor, do we think, could many instances of 
such a fault be detected in Mrs. Hemans. , 

We will close our extracts with a strain that 
fairly exemplifies the serene and lucid current of 
sentiment, and the genuine natural pathos, of our 
poetess. It is thus she makes the Hebrew mother 
sing to her first-born, whom she has devoted to the 
Lord. 


Alas! my boy, thy gentle grasp is on me; 

The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes ; 
And now fond thoughts arise, 

And silver cords again to earth have won me, 

And like a vine thou claspest my full heart— 
How shall I hence depart? 


How the lone paths retrace where thou wert 
playing 
So late along the mountains at my side? 
And I, in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying, 
Wove, e’en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair, 
Beholding thee so fair ! 


And oh! the home whence thy bright smile hath 
parted, 

Will it not seem as if the sunny day 

Turned from its door away ! 

While through its chambers wandering, weary- 
hearted, 

I languish for thy voice, which past me still 

Went like a singing rill? 


Under the palm-tree thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return, 
With the full water urn ; 
Nor will thy sleep’s low dove-like breathings greet 
me, 
As amidst the silence of the stars I wake, 
And watch for thy dear sake. 


And thou, will slumber’s dewy cloud fall round 
thee, 

Without thy mother’s hand to smooth thy bed ? 

Wilt thou not vainly spread 

Thine arms when darkness as a veil hath wound 
thee, 

To fold my neck, and lift up, in thy fear, 
A ery which none shall hear? 


What have I said, my child! Will He not hear 
thee, 
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Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ? 
Shall He not guard thy rest, 

And in the hush of holy midnight near thee, 

Breathe o’er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy ? 
Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy. 

I give thee to thy God—the God that gave thee 

A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And, precious as thou art, 

And pure as dew of Hermon, he shal] have thee, 

My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 
And thou shalt be his child. 


“« Therefore farewell! I go—my soul may fail me, 
As the hart panteth for the water-brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks. 
But thou, my first-born, droop not, nor bewail me, 
Thou in the Shadow of the Rock shalt dwell, 
The Rock of Strength—farewell !”’ 


We must now draw to a conclusion. One great 
and pervading excellence of Mrs. Hemans, as a 
writer, is her entire dedication of her genius and 
talents to the cause of healthy morality and sound 
religion. The sentiment may be, on occasion, 
somewhat refined ; it may be too delicate, in some 
instances, fur the common taste, but never is it 
mawkish or morbid. Never can it be construed 
into a palliative of vice—never, when followed out 
to its limits, will it be found to have led from the 
paths of virtue. For practical purposes, we admit 
that her exemplars are not seldom too ideal and 
picturesque. The general fault of her poetry con- 
sists in its being rather, if we may use the term, 
too romantical. We have a little too much of 
banners in churches, and flowers on graves—of 
self-immolated youths, and broken-hearted damsels ; 
—too frequent a reference to the Syrian plains, and 
knights in panoply, and vigils of arms, as mere illus- 
trations of the noble in character, or the heroic in 
devotion. Situations are adduced as applicable to 
general conduct, which have only occurred, or could 
only have occurred, in particular states of society, 
and are never likely, from existing circumstances, 
to occur again. Far better this, however, than a 
contrary fault; for it is the purpose of poetry to 
elevate, and not to repress. Admitting that the 
effervescence is adventitious, still it is of virtuous 
growth, and proceeds from no distortion of prin- 
ciple. If not the reflection of human nature as it 
actually is, it is the delineation of the fata morgana 
of a noble mind—of something that occurs to us 
‘in musings high,”’ and which we sigh to think 
of as of something loftier and better, to which that 
nature would willingly aspire. We can readily 
conceive, that to a woman of the exquisite taste 
possessed by Mrs. Hemans, any attempt at the 
startling or bizarre, either in conception or subject, 
was a thing especially to be avoided. We do 
not mean to imply by this, that, as every true 
poet must have, she had not a manner of her 
own. To this hogor, no author of our day has 
higher or less equivocal claims. She knew what 
to admire in others, but she felt that she had @ 
mission of her own. ‘To substantiate this, we have 
only to suppose her productions blotted out from 
our literature, and then remark whether or not any 
blank be left ; for, wherever we have originality, we 
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nave accession. We admit that originality is of 
all shades and grades, from a Burns to a Bloom- 
field, from a Crabbe to a Clare—-still the names of 
the second and the fourth are those of true poets, 
as well as those of the authors of ‘‘ The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and ‘* Sir Eustace Gray’’—Par- 
nassus, as Dr. Johnson observes, having its ‘‘ flowers 
of transient fragrance, as well] as its cedars of per- 
ennial growth, and its laurels of eternal verdure.”’ 
In the case of Mrs. Hemans, this question is set at 
rest, from her having become the founder of a 
school, and that only eclipsed in the number 
of its adherents and imitators by those of Scott, 
Byron, and Wordsworth. In America especially 
has this been the case ; a great part of the recent 
poetry in that country—more particularly that of 
its female writers—has been little more than an 
echo of her Records of Woman, and Lays of Many 
Lands, and lyrical strains ; and, from Mrs. Sigour- 
ney—*‘ the American Mrs. Hemans’’—downwards, 
there are only corroborative proofs of a Cisatlantic 
fact, that no copyist, however acute and faithful, 
has ever yet succeeded in treading on the kibes of 
his master, far less of outstripping him in the strug- 
gle for excellence. 

Like all original writers, Mrs. Hemans has her 
own mode and her own province. In reading the 
poetry of Wordsworth, we feel as if transferred 
to the mountainous solitudes, broken only by the 
scream of the eagle and the dash of the cataract, 
where human life is indicated but by the shieling 
in the sheltered holm, and the shepherd boy, lying 
wrapt up in his plaid by the furze-bush, with his 
“little flock at feed beside him.”’ By Scott we 
are placed amid the men and things of departed 
ages. The bannered <astle looms in the distance, 
and around it are the tented plain—the baron and 
his vassals—all that pertains to ‘‘ ladye-love and 
war, renown and knightly worth.’”? We have the 
cathedral-pomp, and the dark superstition, and the 
might that stands in the place of right—all the 
fire and air, with Jittle of the earth and water, of 
our elemental nature. The lays of Wilson reflect 
the patriarchal calm of life in its best, and purest, 
and happiest aspects—or, indeed, of something 
better than mere human life, as the image of the 
islet in the sunset mirror of the lake is finer and 
fairer than the reality. Coleridge's inspiration is 
emblemed by ruins in the silver and shadow of 
moonlight—quaint, and queer, and fantastic, haant- 
ed by the whooping owl, and screamed over by 
the invisible night-hawk. Campbell reminds of 
the Portland vase, exquisite in taste and materials, 
but recalling always the conventionalities of art. 

When placed beside, and contrasted with her 
great cotemporaries, the excellences of Mrs. Hem- 
ans are sufficiently distinct and characteristic. There 
can be no doubt of this, more especially in her 
later and best writings, in which she makes inci- 
dents elucidate feelings. In this magic circle— 
limited it may be—she has no rival. Hence, 
from the picturesqueness, the harmony, the deli- 
cacy and grace, which her compositions display, 
the is peculiarly the poet of her own sex. Her 
pictures are not more distinguished for accuracy 
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of touch than for elegance of finish. Everything 
is clear, and defined, and palpable ; nothing is en- 
veloped in accommodating®haze ; and she never 
leaves us, as is the trick of some late aspiring and 
mystical versifiers, to believe that she must be pro- 
found because she is unintelligible. She is ever 
alive to the dignity of her calling, and the purity 
of her sex. Aware of the difficulties of her art, 
she aspired towards excellence with untiring per- 
severance, and improved herself by the study of 
the best models, well knowing that few things 
easy of attainment can be worth much. Her taste 
thus directed her to appropriate and happy sub- 
jects; and hence it has been, as with all things 
of sterling value, that her writings have not been 
deteriorated by time. They were not, like the 
ice-palace of the Empress Catherine, thrown up to 
suit the whim of the season, or directed to sub- 
jects of mere occasional interest, to catch the gale 
of a passing popularity. Mrs. Hemans built on 
surer foundations, and with less perishable mate- 
rials. The consequence is, that her reputation 
has been steadily on the increase. Of no one 
modern writer can it be affirmed with less hesita- 
tion, that she has become an English classic ; nor, 
until human nature becomes very different from 
what it now is, can we imagine the least proba- 
bility that the music of her lays will cease to 
soothe the ear, or the beauty of her sentiment to 
charm the gentle heart. 





Sacacity or a Pyrenean Doc.—Opposite to 
our hotel was a dog of singular appearance, a great 
favorite with the neighborhood, and, I might add, 
with my son, who took pains to ascertain all that 
could be learned of his race and breeding. It was 
a white wolf-dog of the Pyrenees, soft, silken- 
haired, scentless, spotless; invaluable as a guard, 
and evincing, not only the utmost powers of instinct, 
but, as the owners affirmed, of judgment and rea- 
son!—un chien de discernement. ‘This clever an- 
imal, named by the familiar English abbreviation 
‘* Miss,’’ used to lie at the booking-office door of the 
Messageries Royales, Rue de Bee, noticing, with 
one eye open, everybody and all things. She knew 
why luggage was placed here or there, and whether 
certain descriptions of goods were intended for this 
or that conveyance. She would not permit crowd- 
ing at the counter; she could discern whether the 
book-keeper was being annoyed by too many appli- 
eants for places at once; she barked off all those 
who seemed to be de trop; and when special care 
was manifested by any of the porters in arranging 
a party’s personal effects at the moment of depart- 
ure, she would sit on the property till the owner 
began to ask for it. She was almost two sizes 
smaller than our common Newfoundland dog, and 
would have realized a high price in England. She 
was five years old, and malgré her ultraism in dis- 
cipline, was a perfectly good-natured creature; and 
however loudly she might bark, however fiercely 
she might look, she was considered by all who un- 
derstood her good qualities as a dog who did every- 
thing for the best, and did it well too. We subse- 
quently fell in with a similar dog, three years 
younger, on our way from Abbeville to Boulogne, 
homeward ; and I am surprised the breed has not 
been introduced in England.—The Parson, Pen, 
and Pencil. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 


Forty Days in the Desert. *. the author of 
** Walks about Jerusalem.” ndon: A. Hall 
& Co. 


Tue author of this interesting volume is already 
favorably known to the public, both through his 
pencil and his pen. ‘* Walks about Jerusalem’’ is 
a popular book ; with a subject that has been so 
often ably handled, that it now is difficult to ren- 
der popular. There is no part of the world of 
which fuller and better accounts have been pub- 
lished than of Palestine. It has, therefore, be- 
come dangerous ground, but the work to which 
we refer has achieved popularity. The author is 
an enthusiast. Every man who expects to write 
a good book on eastern affairs must be an enthu- 
siast. A dull though an able statistician would 
make nothing of Damascus. He would break 
down utterly in Petra—would find Beyrout even 
yet the most interesting port on his journey—would 
hasten to Smyrna to inquire after figs—to Con- 
stantinople to learn the state of the Sultan's 
finances—or to Alexandria for a note of the 
Pasha’s last shipment of cotton. ‘The Mediterra- 
nean is this author’s favorite sea, the Nile his pet 
river. Of the former he says :— 


What a halo seems to hang over the shores of 
the Mediterranean! such as invests no other plave 
on earth. The empires, whose revolutions fill the 
stirring page of history, from its dawning light 
down to modern times, are all around; some, as 
Tyre and Carthage, having indeed utterly perished ; 
but others, like Egypt, leaving behind a glorious 
legacy of monumental records. Where can we 
wander in this beautiful sea, without being remind- 
ed of the great and the good of past ages! Our 
footsteps are ever in the track of sages and poets, 
of prophets and apostles, or of Him who is greater 
than all. 


The details of a preparation for a journey from 
Cairo through the wilderness, or anywhere else, 
are now so well known that we pass them by, as 
does the author, quietly. We should remark that 
the volume abounds with beautiful illustrations, of 
which the first is Cairo. The party started on 
the Ist October, not of the last October, but, we 
presume, the one immediately preceding it. Their 
route was that of the overland mail to Suez, and, 
therefore, as far as that town, though in, they 
seemed not to be of, the desert; for, in some re- 
spects, Egypt has again become a highway of the 
nations. On the second day of the journey the 
author writes what would seem absurd, if we for- 
got that he was an experienced traveller, who had 
been ere then in the desert :— 


What most surprised me was the elasticity of 
spirits I generally experienced in the wilderness. 
The dry pure air probably had much to do with 
this. Sometimes the sense of free movement over 
the boundless expanse was indescribably and wildly 
ecstatic ; in general the incidents of our little cara- 
van seemed sufficient stimulus, and a_ universal 
—- prevailed among us in those hours of 

awn. 
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When the sun was up, they felt the miseries 
of thirst in the desert, and the water was always 
bad. The evidence of this witness regarding the 
wilderness corresponds exactly with that of pre- 
vious travellers. He says :— 


There is a terrible and triumphal power of the 
sun upon this wide region of sterility and death, 
like that of a despot over a realm blighted by his 
destructive sway ; no trace of verdure is there but 
the stunted shrubs, which struggle at wide intervals 
about the sandy bed of some dried watercourse ; no 
sign of living thing but the burrow of the rat, the 
slimy trail of the serpent, or the carcass of the 
camel, who makes his grave as well as his home in 
the wilderness, met with in every stage of decay, 
from the moment when the vultures have but just 
fleshed their beaks in his fallen corpse, till, stripped 
of every integument, the wind whistles through the 
ghastly framework of his naked ribs, and his bones 
falling asunder and bleached by heat and wind, 
serve to mark the appointed track upon which his 
strength was spent. 


Egypt is still under the curse of vermin. Miss 
Martineau complained sadly of their aunoyance. 
Messrs. Irby and Mangles were hunted by them 
wherever they turned. This author folded his 
own sheets, spread his carpet, kept the Arabs at 
a distance, and enjoyed an entire exemption from 
all the plagues. 

The party reached Suez at the same time with 
the steamer which brought the overland mail from 
Bombay. The arrival offered the traveller an op- 
portunity of gathering up his own stray thoughts 
of home. He had been struck with the respect 
paid to the name of his country in the desert, and 
in the sickly travellers by the caravan he saw part 
of the prize. It was only a small portion of the 
value that the Bombay steamer could bring if it 
had been a floating hospital, freighted only with 
the sick. 

He mentions one sad case—but cases of that 
nature are of daily occurrence. The sacrifices 
that England asks her children to make are often 
very keen. The officer dying on the passage 
home was only one of many who have ruined 
health without obtaining fortune in the service of 
their country. 


Tt was after my return from the desert, myself 
broken in health, when standing on the deck of the 
sma!l steamer which plies from Cairo to Alexan- 
dria, that an old medical friend, residing in the 
former place, came on board with a patient, 4 
young officer, to whom he begged me to render 
any attentions in my power. ‘* He may die,” ob- 
served he, ** at any moment ;’’ and when I saw him 
borne down stairs, I much questioned whether he 
would ever reach Alexandria alive. I found that 
he had been some years in India, though young, 
and had already returned home once for the benefit 
of his health; but scarcely had he again set foot 
on the fatal shore of Hindostan ere he was warned 
to return instantly if he would save his life. He 
had been but four months absent from England, 
when thus, with death in his looks, and unable to 
move without the assistance of two men, he was 
fighting his way back again. He had left Bombay 





without a servant ; on his arrival at Suez he was 
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unable to proceed, lingering for a fortnight im its 
wretched hotel ; then, with a desperate effort, he 
got across to Cairo, where he had been under the 
care of my friend for another fourteen days. He 
had been getting all this while gradually worse, 
but his spirit was unbroken—the desert, he said, 
was behind him, and every day would bring him 
nearer to his mother, who was anxiously expecting 
him; ‘‘and then,”’ he said, kindly pressing my 
hand, ‘* you must come and see me.’’ But that 
meeting will never happen on this side of the grave. 
Little know the sons of the desert, who look with 
awe upon the power of England, of the sacrifices 
by which it is purchased. 


The ruling passion was strong to the last. The 
young officer’s ** You must come and see me,” 
was an evidence of the strength of hope in his 
mind. The tourist’s description of the homeward 
mail and its passengers is not calculated to allure 
people to India. Such statements make one re- 
gret less the monopoly of the East India Company, 
which is still sufficiently powerful to throw a 
blight over the prospects of those Europeans who 
would attempt to settle in India without the influ- 
ence of their shadow ; but until India be colonized 
to some extent, and especially in those districts that | 
may be regarded as the backbone of that vast | 
country, and which are not deleterious to Euro- 
peans, its affairs cannot be well administered, and 
its value cannot be fully understood. The over- 
land mail is not, we suspect, an advantageous dis- 
covery for invalids. The voyage from Bombay to 
Suez is long, but the vessel is generally crowded. 
Across the desert must be bad. Cairo, to the; 
sick, can only be an intolerable bore. The Nile 
will have few charms for them. They would not! 
give one glimpse of the cliffs of Dover for all the 
pyramids. The re¢mbarkation at Alexandria again 
ina crowded steamer is another welcome annoy- | 
ance ; but still, to the sick, it is annoying. There! 
isa great change in all these matters from the 
quiet ship and the sea-breeze of the old but Jong 
passage round the Cape. 








We halted a moment to give our camels a little 
brackish water at the well of Suez ; and, as we pro- 
ceeded towards the town, encountered a file of 
those old-fashioned carriers, laden as described, 
who may find, some of these days, their occupation 
gone, by the construction of a railroad, or the revi- | 
val at least of the canal of the old Egyptian kings. | 
Next issued forth several of the light vans in which | 
the passengers are conveyed to Cairo, their Arab | 
drivers furiously cracking their whips, and urging | 
slong the slight but sinewy horses at top speed | 
over the gravel. From beneath the awnings which 
shaded these carriages peeped forth faces, from 
which, for the most part, all trace of the rose of 
England had forever vanished ; pale women with 
sickly children, tended by dusky Indian ayahs, 
bronzed and sinewy-looking men, too, negligent in 
costume and indifferent in look, but with all that 
calm hauteur which cleaves to the masters of the 
World, some of whom, indeed, appeared to be sea- 
soned to the climate ; while others, stricken by its 
fatal influence, seemed hurrying home but to die, 
or drag out the remainder of a life robbed of that 
elasticity of nerves and spirits which alone ean 
teader it desirable—with whom to reach once more ' 
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the chalk cliffs of England, and to breathe again 
the air of her green fields, is the one absorbing 
feeling. 


The meeting with the overland mail was only 
an incident in the desert, to the tourist who went 
out there not to meet the living, but to seek and 
study the memorials of the dead. In returning, a 
month afterwards, to Cairo, he met another overland 
mail—one of a far more melancholy character— 
the great caravan of pilgrims from Cairo to Mecea, 
across the desert. The one line of communica- 
tion is increasing daily. The other is yearly fall- 
ing away. The time will come when a daily 
overland mail will pass over the desert’s neck 
from Cairo to Suez, and from Suez to Cairo. It 
is equally probable that by that time the mail from 
Cairo to Mecca will have been abandoned—the 
zeal of the Moslems for their own faith is yearly 
setting more into a mere traditional formality, 
without effecting any change in their minds favor 
able to a better system. 

In the neighborhood of Suez the traveller en- 
deavored to trace the progress of another, a long 
past, and a far greater caravan, that crossed the 
desert from Egypt. A considerable portion of 
this part of the work is occupied with elaborate, 
and to us interesting, statements regarding the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. The map 
of the country, and the plan of the supposed route, 
will be highly useful to the student of Biblical 
literature. For a number of days the traveller, 
with his small party of Bedouins, traced the pre- 
sumed route of the Israelites after the Red Sea had 
been opened to afford them a passage, ara its re- 
ceding waters had closed upon their foes. Their 
route, from the statement in the Old Testament, 
was generally recognized by him without much 
difficulty. Their passage was a great event, for : 
it impressed names on places and wells in the 
desert that have never since been changed. As 
the party approached Sinai and the Serbel, the 
country, which had been over all the route neces- 
sarily solemn from its very loneliness, became 








wilder and sterner in its features. ' 
We had now entered the point of transition from 4 

the sandstone to the granite region. There was i! 

a stern, oppressive grandeur in the long, narrow, 1 


winding valleys, with their dark and awful walls 
towering abrupt on either hand, without a sound or 
sign of living thing ; no vegetation relieved the 
sandy depths of the defile, except the solitary acacia 
trees, which, though rugged and fenced with long 
sharp spines, by which my feet and hands have 
often been torn, I learned to love, for its delicate 
white blossoms, and still more for their exqui- 
sitely fragrant scent, which I think unsurpassed by 
that of any other flower, and which, especially in 
the desert, is worth a whole parterre. 


The most singular antiquities in the desert are 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics on the rocks at the tj 
Wady Maghara, and the Sinaitic inscriptions 
which are scattered over many rocks in that quar- 
ter of the desert. The former are in a state of ' 
good preservation, and represent victories gained 
by an early Egyptian monarch, probably over 
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some of the desert tribes, whom he had chastised 
and pursued to this rocky defile. Of them, at 
page 46, the author says :-— 


Is it not almost too marvellous for belief that 
these tablets existed before the exodus of the Is- 
raelites, when Moses, with all his host, actually 
passed, beyond question, down the valley Mokatteb, 
or a short distance below, on his way towards 
Wady Feiran and Sinait They must be regarded, 
I presume, as among the most ancient sculptures 
in the world; and yet it is evident that when they 
were executed the arts were by no means in their 
infancy, but that centuries, at least, had elapsed 
since their unknown and remote origin. 


Immediately beyond Wady Maghara, the great- 
est collection of Sinaitic writings on the rocks oc- 
cur. They are said to be so numerous that they 
must have been the work of a great body of men. 
They are generally ascribed to the Hebrews, who 
are supposed to have adopted the method of re- 
cording their passage by the rocks, and the sup- 
position is rather confirmed by their bad execution. 
The Hebrews were probably less advanced in arts 
and learning than their Egyptian taskmasters. 
The drawings both of the undoubted Egyptian 
hieroglyphies and of the Sinaitie writings which 
accompany the text, convey a very clear idea of 
their appearance. Concerning the probability of 
the Sinaitic writings being of Hebrew origin, we 
quote the following passage from the work :— 


I have already alluded to the obscurity that still 
appears to hang over the origin of these inserip- 
tions. They were first, as Robinson informs us, 
mentioned about A. D. 535, by Cosmar, who sup- 
posed them to be the work of the ancient Hebrews ; 
and even states that certain Jews, who had read 
them, had explained them to him as noting the 
** journey of such an one, out of such a tribe, on 
such a year and month ;”’ just as even now, on the 
road to Mecca, similar inscriptions are to be seen, 
the work of Moslem pilgrims. This view was also 
taken by Clayton, Bishop of Clogher, in 1753 ; but 
without any one being, as yet, able to decipher the 
writings. It is but quite lately that Professor 
Beer, of Leipsic, after laborious study, has been 
able to do this. He pronounces them to be of 
Christian origin—probably the work of pilgrims to 
Mount Sinai. Christian monograms and crosses, 
as well as Greek inscriptions demonstrably older, 
as Dr. Lepsius affirms, tend to prove this. The 
peculiar character itself approximates most nearly 
to the Cufic, and is supposed by Beer to have ap- 
were to the language formerly spoken by the 

Vabatheans of Petra, and other parts of the pen- 
insula, (afterwards superseded by the Arabic,) and 
of which these inscriptions are almost the only ex- 
isting traces. Dr. Lepsius agrees with Professor 
Beer as to the nature of the inscriptions, but re- 
gards them as the work of a Christian pastoral 
people, and not of mere passing pilgrims ; an opinion 
strongly borne out by their number, their often 
elaborate though rude character, and the remote 
spots in which they are sometimes met with. It is 
somewhat singular that there should be so many 
of them at this particular place ; and some could 
only have been executed by means of a ladder, or, 
at least, by clambering up the face of the rocks. 
They occur here continually, though at intervals, 


top of Jerbal ; there are also several on the upper 
road to Sinai, which, doubtless, also originally led 
to Feiran ; but there is scarcely an instance about 
Mount Sinai itself, and none whatever upon that 
mountain ; nor, with a single exception, at Petra, 
have any been as yet met with anywhere else in 
the peninsula—which is, to say the least, most 
singular. 

The opinion of the Germans is now pretty gen- 
erally embraced ; yet some recur to the old theory, 
that the inscriptions are in reality the work of the 
Israelites during their sojourn in the wilderness. 
The Rev. Mr. Forster, well known as the author 
of a work on the ‘** Arabians,”’ is, it is said, now 
engaged in an elaborate essay on the subject of this 
and other obscure inscriptions throughout the world. 
He is said to have translated more than a hundred 
of the inscriptions—records of various incidents in 
the Exodus. The one in this character, in the 
quarries of Zourd, near Cairo, whence the Pyra- 
mids were built, alluded to by Robinson, but of 
which Lepsius seems to doubt the existence, is said 
to be a complaint of the Israelites during their crue! 
toils in Egypt. ‘Wonderful indeed, if true! 


Presuming that this information regarding the 
work of Professor Forster is correct, the publica- 
tion of his essay would be a most valuable contri- 
bution to the world’s literature; and might tend 
to confirm and settle more than one disputed point. 
It would certainly be a most remarkable fact, if, 
after the lapse of three thousand years, rude in- 
scriptions, graven on a rock, as with a pen of iron, 
were to aid in resolving difficult questions. We 
think nothing more natural than that, if the He- 
brews had the means and the art of inscribing on the 
rocks, they would in passing through the wilder- 
ness write on these permanent tablets a short ac- 
count of those events in which they were engaged 
and interested. 

We should desire nothing more respecting this 
work than space to follow the author through all 
the scenes in the wilderness, during his journey 
towards Idumea—his seat upon the summit of 
Mount Sermel, and his resting in the convent of 
Sinai; but our space will not permit these 1n- 
dulgences ; and, skipping the desert, we must 
take up the wanderer on the top of Mount Hor, 
where he has been sketching the mountain cliils 
of Edom :— 


Standing on this lone, lofty pinnacle, it is impos- 
sible not to figure to ourselves the important Bibli- 
eal events connected with it. Edom stood secure, 
though trembling, in her mountain fastnesses ; the 
Promised Land was yet occupied by its origin#! 
inhabitants, linked by a common danger to resist 
the invasion of the wanderers from Egypt, and 
drive them back into the inhospitable desert ; the 
Israelites had assembled at Kadesh, and, with their 
courage quailed by the discouraging reports ol 
the spies, had been doomed to expiate their want 
of faith, and to wander forty years through the wil- 
derness. These forty years had now done ther 
work—that generation had passed away—and their 
descendants, children of the desert, assemble at the 
base of the mount, and fill the broad plain with 
their tents; their passage through these mountall 
defiles is refused by the Edomites, and again we see 





all the way to Wady Feiran, and up to the very 


them, in idea, departing southward, down the 
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Arabah to the Red Sea, to turn the region that 
they might not penetrate. But a short time before, 
the great lawgiver had buried at Kadish, his sister 
Miriam, whose triumphant song had commemorated 
their first deliverance ; and now, Aaron, too, was 
called to his rest—the prophet brothers ascend the. 
lonely mount, and on its summit take the long and 
last farewell. Aaron is buried, and the aged Mo- 
ses descends alone, and desolate in heart, to the 
tents of the mourning Israelites. So strongly 
marked are the features of this region, and so pre- | 
served by their sublime, unchanging barrenness, | 
that when we behold at once the defiles of Edom, 
the frontier hills of Palestine, the Arabah, and, far 
outstretched to the westward, the great sepulchral | 
wilderness, the lapse of ages is forgotten, and these | 
touching and solemn events rise up before the mind | 
with an almost startling reality. 





The solemn seene of the parting of Aaron from 
Moses commanded a full view of the ragged, torn 
clifls that crown the Edomites’ land; and over 
them the mountains of Judea. The Israelites 
sought permission from their brethren to pass | 
through the region of rocks, where then every 
fissure, and nook, and field was skilfully cultivated, 
and the land was fertile. ‘The Edomites were a} 
powerful nation, a commercial people, whose mer- | 
chants were princes in the earth, and they refused 
to give the solicited permission, probably from po-_ 
litical reasons. The Edomites were merchants, 
dealing with the Canaanites, and they would be | 
averse to irritate either profitable customers or 
powerful neighbors by opening their roads to their | 
foes, and supplying them with provisions even for | 
money. We do not know their cineumataness, | 
but, at the present day, no European power would | 
permit the march of armies through its dominions | 
to attack a peaceable neighbor. The Idumeans'| 
may even have had alliances offensive and defen- | 
sive with the Canaanites. Their merchants may | 
have had large sums due to them in Canaan, and | 
the policy of the state would be to support the, 
party by whose downfall its subjects would suffer. | 
We see many reasons, therefore, for the course | 
adopted by the Idumeans, without ascribing it to, 
hereditary malice and revenge against the Israel-| 
ites for the deceit practised, by the progenitor of | 
the latter on his father, and against his brother, 
Fsau, the ancestor of the Idumeans. It is not even | 
likely that the story was much known amongst the | 
Idameans, or that they had till then retained so | 
wuch of the faith of the patriarchs as to consider | 
their own position in the world at all affected by | 
that circumstance. We may even doubt whether | 
they recognized the Israelites as relatives. They | 
knew the Egyptians as very respectable men, 
Whose orders were to be executed, and whose 
bills passed in the world as current coin; but 
they were not bound to know the Egyptians’ 
slaves. The refusal of permission to pass through 
Edom was very likely, therefore, to arise entirely 
from motives of state policy. 

We can know no more of the reasons that in- 
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inhabitants, the position of its commerce, the na- 

ture of its government, or any of those other se- 

crets connected with this most mysterious city. 
From Mount Hor the traveller saw El Deir, 


and hastened on to Petra. He thus describes his 
first view of the ruins :— 


From a solitary group of tombs, the outskirts of 
its vast metropolis, I obtained my first view of the 
rock-bound city. A broken-down camel, one of a 
passing caravan, protesting against an insupportable 
load, which, at the expense of his last remaining 
strength, he had dragged up the long ascent, was a 
characteristic object in the foreground. ‘This nar- 
row pass was probably guarded in the palmy days 
of Petra, and blocked up when an attack was ex- 
pected: Hence begins a long descent by the side 
of a ravine, leading to the vacant side of the old 
city, of which one solitary column appears like the 
ghost of its past splendor, girdled round by rocks 
of the most rugged and fantastic outline, and 
pierced with innumerable excavations, their color- 


|ing, as it were, run mad with a blending of all 
hues. No idea can be given of the first impres- 


sion of such a place—its strangeness and remote- 


| ness—the utter desolation—the silence, broken only 
| by the deep groans of the distressed, overburdened 


camels, and the fierce yells of their savage condue- 
tors. My plan had perfectly succeeded, the sheik 
and his retainers had not appeared; there was 
nothing to mar the glorious satisfaction of wander- 


ing alone and uninterrupted about this unparalleled 


place ; my old cicerone, as | merely named the 
principal objects of interest, conducted me to them 
in silence, and I spent some hours in exploring the 
lower parts of the city. 


The character of Petra, a city built not on, but 
into, the rock, renders everything regarding its 
citizens strange and mysterious. By what induce- 
ment, with half the world unoccupied before them, 
were they led originally to select this region of 
cliffs and precipices fora home? How came they 
so often to excavate houses out of the rock instead 
of to build upon it, seeing they were thoroughly 
acquainted with all descriptions of building’? By 
what means have they ultimately been so com- 
pletely extirpated from the earth and their mem- 
ory lost, except in the ruins that attest their 
former splendor and power’? ‘They seem to have 
selected the most difficult places for their abodes. 
What had they to fear? Were they originally 
bent on plundering from their neighbors, and 
wanted a stronghold! Had Jacob heard in La- 
ban’s land that Esau had colleeted around him a 
band of freebooters, as David afterwards congre- 
gated? Was that one reason for his trembling 
walk on the way to meet his brother, and for the 
rich gifts that he sent before him to appease 
_Esau’s avarice or wratht We can guess only at 
‘these matters, and see no reason for adopting the 
Jatter opinion. We should rather presume that 
‘the dukes of Edom wanted peace to prosecute 
their enterprises ; for they evidently went soon far 
| before the neighboring nations in the arts of peace. 
| Petra bears testimony yet that in its palmy days, 
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duced the Edomites to oppose the Israelites than| when multitudes crowded its ravines, or climbed 
of the internal state of Petra, the number of its| the long, steep stairs cut in the rock to El Deir, 
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its municipal authorities had attended to sanatory 
regulations, and the remains of their water-pipes 
are still visible. The fragments of buildings, and 
the arch still standing across the great ravine, are 
monuments of their familiarity with mechanical 
science. The sculptured vaults cut out in multi- 
tudes in the rock bear witness to the wealth of 
many private parties. We take out some pas- 
sages, not as they run in the original, but merely 
with a view to show the features in the scenery 
of this strange city :— 


The upper part of the approach along the course 
of the stream, which I did not see, is bordered by 
tombs, some of very singular character. The val- 
Jey is rather open, but soon the brook descends 
among huge blocks of stone, overgrown with wild 
oleanders, almost blocking up the passage into the 
deep ravine, which, piercing through the chain of 
rocks, forms the only entrance to the city on this 
side. But a few paces beyond its entry, a ruined 
yet bold arch, springing from rock to rock, creates 
astonishment that it can maintain its position. The 
sides are adorned with niches and pilasters. This 
arch was perhaps erected to commemorate some 
victory, or may have served merely an ornamental 
purpose. 

The sandstone formations which hem in the ra- 
vine at this arch, are of no great height, probably 
about 100 feet; but at every step they rise higher 
and higher, while the broken path beneath descends 
rapidly among fragments and wild plants, which 
hardly leave a roadway, and when unencumbered, 
could never have admitted more than two or three 
camels abreast. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
the feeling with which we penetrate further into the 
heart of this extraordinary defile ; the cliffs become 
more jagged and awful, nearly meeting overhead, 
and the windings of the chasm seem to close up at 
every turn of the almost subterranean passage. 
Looking up from this deep abyss are seen, through 
oceasional openings, the higher precipices of the 
gorge ; their peaks, ragged and fantastic, tinted 
with the must fanciful variety of coloring, in pink, 
yellow, and blue veins, and hung with wild ole- 
ander, tamarisk, and climbing plants, are glittering 

everal hundreds of feet above us, in the brilliant 
sunlight. 

Awful as is this gorge, it is yet still more ro- 
mantically beautiful—the forms of the precipices 
varying at every turn, the wonderful contrasts of 
the coloring, the variety of the overhanging foliage 
of the wild fig, the crimson-flowered oleander, and 
the trailing bright green plants, with the play of 
light and shade among the rocks, form such a strik- 
ing succession of pictures that the wanderer lingers 
delighted among the thousand charms which na- 
ture unfolds in this singular recess, and almost pro- 
jects, as he forces his difficult way among fallen 
rocks, and tangled shrubs and flowers, that he is 
traversing the principal highway into what was 
heretofore one of the richest commercial cities in 
the East. 

On close examination, however, this passage, 
though new half choked up, shows vestiges of the 
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passage from left to right, 1s continued by earthen 
pipes, bedded in mortar, in a groove made in the 
rocks. Robinson suggests that the great body of 
the water was, perhaps, anciently carried off in some 
different way. Only a portion, not sufficient to 
injure the pavement, could, at any rate, have taken 
its course down the natural channel, into the city 
below. There occur, besides, niches and tablets 
here and there. 


There are doubts in the minds of many persons 
whether these excavations in the rocks are all to 
be considered tombs. The form and size should 
decide whether they were intended for the homes 
of the dead or of the living. Excavated houses 
were not uncommon in antiquity. There are sii!) 
homes excavated in the face of rocks in this coun. 
try. The ancient Picts dwelt to some extent up- 
der ground. They burrowed like rabbits, and 
their villages resembled an extensive warren 
The existence, therefore, of excavated homes in 
Petra is not in any way astonishing. Others have 
fallen into the error of supposing that, with the 
exception of public buildings, the Petraists had no 
houses except excavations. We take the follow- 
ing extract from this volume, which gives in a 
few words a different and a very interesting view of 
the matter :-— 


The site of the city itself was along this brook ; 
and the principal remaining edifices, viz., the Are! 
of Triumph and Kasr Pharoon, appear on the left 
hand, near its point of disappearance. The irregn- 
lar ground rising north and south, was also, as is 
evident both from the site and the scattered heaps 
of stones and foundations, (many of which appear 
in the drawings,) covered, wherever practicable, 
with the buildings of the ancient city. The im- 
mense mass of the rock hemming in this area on the 
right, or north side, rises abrupt, rngged, and wi 
—hbuilt up, as it were, in vast, irregular buttresses 
the bases of which are hewn into a variety of s¢p- 
ulchres. The left is pierced by different ravines, 
iby one of which ascent is made to FE} Deir, (not 
visible ;) and this range, like the opposite, 's 
hewn into countless sepulchres, a region of death, 
looking down upon what was once a vast avd 
crowded hive of noisy life far below. So that o» 
all sides, if we are right in supposing that all these 
excavations are, as they appear to be, sepulelres. 
the inhabitants of this unparalleled city beheld te 
habitations of their dead rising round like a cur 
tain. In the foram—in the streets—from the rv! 
of the private dwelling—in the theatre—in hig! 
ways and byways—up to the topmost crags of t! 

rocky rampart—there were still sepulehres—nothi'2 
but sepulechres—even for miles out of the ©) 
The habitations of the dead must have outnumber 
those of the living, even as they excelled them '° 
costliness and beauty! Yet doubts may well he 
entertained whether some of these rock excavatio"® 
were not really the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
The mountain of Dihdiba, part of the central chan 
of Edom, towards which there is an ascent amore 
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care with which it was kept open in the prosperous 
times of Petra. The traces of the square stones 
with which it was once paved are met with, as well 
as of the channel by which the water of the brook 


was carried down into the city, instead of being | which, if deciphered, may possibly throw light 0° 
suffered to pour in full volume, as at present, down | many interesting questions connected with 


the left-hand range of rocks, is seen closing up the 
| view in the background ; and in this direction 's 
{the monument with Sinaitic characters, mention’ 
|by Irby and Mangles, which I did not see, but 


the 


the bed of the ravine ; this channel, crossing the | former inhabitants of Idumea 
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There is a melancholy interest in the author's 
account of his lodgings at Petra; wrought into 
the extract we subjoin :-— 


The close of one of the most exciting days of 
my life was now hastening on: T descended from 
E] Deir, and reached the area of the city, as the 
evening sun was burnishing with a golden glow 
the entire range of cliffs and tombs, and directed 
my steps towards that in which T was to ‘find a 
home for the night. It was indeed a very comfort- 
able abode; the funeral chamber was large enough 
for the reception of a goodly company, and had ev- 
idently been used by former travellers ; the roof 
was blackened with smoke, and we had apprehen- 
sions of vermin, from the dirt which each former 
occupant had helped to accumulate ; but, happily, 
these fears proved unfounded. Komeh built up an 
excellent kitchen, near the ruinous door; and the 
adjacent splendid sepulehre, hewn for no less than 
royalty, served as a slaughter-house, in which a 
lamb, purchased from the Wady-Musa Arabs, re- 





ceived its quietus from the rude yataghan of one of 
the Bedouins. Such festive preparations in these | 
chambers of death might well seem a mockery of | 
human pride. Little could the merchant prince 
who hollowed out for himself this vast mausoleum 
anticipate how, after that commerce which had so | 
enriched him should have utterly passed away, a 
stranger from a far greater emporium, a wanderer | 
from the capital of a land perhaps wholly unknown 
to him, or only vaguely heard of as beyond the | 
hounds of the whole earth, should thus appropriate | 
to the commonest purposes of every-day life the | 

| 

| 


chamber designed to preserve inviolate to the end 
of time his last mouldering remains. 
| 
We have often supposed that Petra had perished | 
from history; because while its inhabitants were 
conversant, at a very early age in the history of | 
‘ie world, with commerce, with mechanics, with | 
sculpture and the fine arts, with agriculture, and | 
with all the means of weaving luxury and refine- | 
ment into the web of life, yet they wanted a liter- | 
ature, Athens and Rome are imperishable them- 
selves, and they have forever embalmed other cit- 
ies and states in their literature. The world is 
not likely to let perish the brilliant productions of | 
genius that they have left, while men endure; and 
thus the household habits even of these cities are 
familiar to us—the agitations of their factions are 
movements in which we seem to have taken part, 
so deeply are the statements stamped into memo- 
ty. But Petra had no literature—no conservators 
of her greatness—no poet to sing, like Homer, 
the deeds of her nobles, or even the fictions as- 
cribed to them—and no historian to narrate, even 


with a glow of patriotic prejudice, the history of 
lhe state, 


This author, and others, on the contrary, as- 
eribe to an Idumean—a deseendant of Esav-——an 
Edomite, one of the dwellers in these rocks of 
Petra, a judge even or chief magistrate amongst 
the people, the oldest literary work perhaps in ex- 
'stence, the book of Job. The inquiry is teo ex- 
lensive for our present space, but we quote the 
beautiful passage from ‘‘ Forty Days’? in which 





this supposition is stated :— 


‘ 
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Unlike Jerusalem, whose many revolutions fill 
the page of history with their burthen of glory and 
guilt, and whose final destiny is yet a subject of 
mysterious interest, with Petra are connected neither 
great events nor deathless names; her associations, 
like those of Tyre and Palmyra, are principally 
commercial, and like them, too, never again is she 
destined to arise from ruin. But were the book of 
Job, as some contend, a production of Edomite ori- 
gin, depicting the civilization of that land at a peri- 
od when Jerusalem was not yet founded, what a 
halo would not this cast over desolate Idumea end 
her perished capital, a inonument of her past gen- 
ius and greatness, nobler than the proudest of her 
rock-hewn temples, and lasting as the eternal hills 
themselves! And whatever may be the conflicting 
opinions of the commentators—assigning the poem, 
as they do, to different authors and periods, from 
Moses to Isaiah—the best critics have, at least, ad- 
mitted that there is about some portions of it a 
breadth and simplicity of style which breathes the 
very air of the infaney of the world, which seems 
like the unstudied and majestic utterance of the 
first inspired fathers of mankind. If we are thus 
to regard. it, its incidental notices of the arts, wealth 
and refinement of the people among whom it was 
composed, point to a state of civilization almost 
equalling at the same period that of the Egyptians 
themselves—in regard to their ideas of the nature 
and attributes of the Almighty, indeed, far higher; 


/and if this supposition be rejected, the fertility and 


pepulousness of Edom, at the time when the IJs- 
raelites sought to pass through its defiles, are ap- 
parent from the very terms of their request :— 
** Let us pass, | pray thee, through thy country 


| we will not pass through the fie/ds, or through the 
| vincyards, neither will we drink of the water of the 


wells; we will go by the king’s highway. And 
Edom came out against him, with much people, and 


| with a strong hand.”’ 


How fallen is Edom now! Could the Jewish 
seers, who, animated by national hatred, and the 
sense of wrong, poured out the burthen of denun- 
ciation upon Edom, awake and behold her utter 
ruin, they might almost weep at the fulfilment of 
their prophecies :—** Thy terribleness hath deceived 
thee, and the pride of thine heart. O, thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the 
height of the hill, though thou shouldst make thy 
nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down 
from thence, saith the Lord. Edom shall be a des- 
olation : every one that goeth by shall be astonished, 
and shall hiss at the plagues thereof. No man 
shall abide there, neither shal! a son of man dwell 
in it.” 

The general strain of these and other prophecies, 
too, strikingly accords with the total desolation of 
Edom ; but a minuter application of particular pas- 
sages in a well-known work on the subject is cer- 
tainly not borne out by facts. The passage, ** Nove 
shall pass through it forever,’’ alluded, doubtless, 
to the total breaking-up the great commercial 
routes, as well as its general abandonment and 
ruin; and not, as is fancifully supposed in the 
work in question, to the utter exelusion even of a 
single passenger or traveller, inasmuch as caravans 
of Arabs are, and probably ever have heen, in the 
habit of going to and fro in different directions, and 
numerous travellers also have of late years passed 
unharmed through the length and breadth of the 
land. 


We have felt more interest in this work as we ad- 

















vanced through its pages, than in any similar book 
since ‘‘ the Crescent and the Cross’’ was published. 
The number and beauty of the engravings enhance 
the value of the text, but the latter does not re- 
quire to lean on them for support. The work 
itself is admirably got up in the form of the an- 
nuals ; and we do not know a more valuable book 
of that character amongst the publications of 1848. 








From the Spectator, 16th Dec. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S ILLUSTRATED POEMS. 


ine ated 


Tuis volume does not embrace the whole of 
) Mrs. Sigourney’s works, but consists of selections 
from previously published volumes, fugitive pieces, 
i and a few new verses. The resolution which 
Li prompted the choice does not seem to have been 
4 well considered ; for some of the pieces—as ‘* The 
; Return of Napoleon from St. Helena’’—are sep- 
) arated from the circumstances which produced 
them. It is true, they are fitted by their form to 
b stand alone ; but they certainly lose by removal 
a from their place in Mrs? Sigourney’s travels, and 
“iy from the prose notes or rather narrative which ac- 
companied them. They now with the other pieces 
furm a collection of miscellaneous poems, present- 
ed in a very splendid dress, and with illustrations, 
which, if not remarkable as works of art, are cu- 
rivus as exhibiting American nature—more truly, 
we suspect, than the poems they illustrate. 

Want of nature, and want of strength, are in- 
deed the defects of Mrs. Sigourney. All that 
elegance of sentiment, sweetness of versification, 
feminine gentleness and susceptibility, can do, will 
be found in her compositions. But, except the 
gift of versifying, these qualities are so frequent 
among the well-educated and well-bred, that they 
are not sufficient of themselves to give poetical 
distinction, except to their poetical originator, Mrs. 
Hemans. Almost everything in the volume is an 
echo ; musical and sweet, but still a repetition. 
Added to this drawback to attraction, is a want of 
appropriateness, which produces vagueness, not in 
the sense of indistinctness, for the images and 
méaning are clear, but in a form perhaps still 
more fatal to interest—that of ineptitude. Some 
of the subjects are lofty, some stern, some essen- 
tially rugged ; but all, in passing through Mrs. 
Sigourney’s mind, are not only rendered partakers 
of its character, but altogether lose their own. 
Collins the academician remarked, that some 
landscape-painters did not perceive or did not al- 
low for the difference of the atmospheric effect in 
a room and in the open air, especially in the coun- 
try ; hence, many out-of-door scenes had an in- 
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imitative character; but it does if the topic is anal- 
ogous to one that English poets have frequently 
treated. The stately character and wild freedom 
of the red Indian, the hard labor of the sturdy 
backwoodsman, are turned into prettiness, just as 
much as the patriarch, the prophet, the hero, or 
the ‘* baron bold,’ who are so continually trans- 
mogrified in annuals. One piece in the book js 
an exception to these remarks, from the perfectly 
American feeling that animates it, though the 
poem is perhaps tvo delicate for the theme. 


THE THRIVING FAMILY. 


A SONG, 


Our father lives in Washington, 
And has a world of cares, 

But gives his children each a farm, 
Enough for them and theirs. 

Full thirty well-grown sons has he, 
A numerous race indeed, 

Married and settled all, d’ ye see, 
With boys and girls to feed. 

So if we wisely till our lands, 
We ‘re sure to earn a living, 

And have a penny too to spare 
For spending or for giving. 

A thriving family are we, 
No lordling need deride us ; 

For we know how to use our hands, 
And in our wits we pride us. 
Hail, brothers, hail ! 

Let nought on earth divide us. 


Some of us dare the sharp northeast ; 
Some clover-fields are mowing ; 
And others tend the cotton-plants 
That keep the looms a-going ; 
Some build and steer the white-winged ships, 
And few in speed can mate them ; 
While others rear the corn and wheat, 
Or grind the corn to freight them. 
And if our neighbors o’er the sea 
Have e’er an empty larder, 
To send a loaf their babes to cheer 
We ’I] work a little harder. 
No old nobility have we, 
No tyrant king to ride us ; 
Our sages in the capitol 
Enact the laws that guide us. 
Hail, brothers, hail ! 
Let nought on earth divide us. 


Some faults we have, we can’t deny, 
A foible here and there ; 

But other households have the same, 
And so we won't despair. 

*T will do no good to fume and frown, 
And call hard names, you see, 

And what a shame ’t would be to part 
So fine a family ! 

*T is but a waste of time to fret, 
Since Nature made us one, 

For every quarrel cuts a thread 





door look. Mrs. Sigourney and other imitators 





lity deal further. Their poems not only have the air 
wae of the drawing-room or boudoir, but everything 
partakes of the nicknack refinement of the ladies’ 
Bitting-room. It might be thought that a strictly 


of Mrs. Hemans have-carried this mistake a good | 


American subject would not have displayed this 


That healthful Love has spun. 
Then draw the cords of union fast, 
Whatever may betide us, 
And closer cling through every blast, 
For many a storm has tried us. 
Hail, brothers, hail ! 
Let nought on earth divide us. 














PLAIN 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


PLAIN PEOPLE. 


Ir is hardly fair to introduce the hero of our 
tale as belonging to the above-mentioned class, 
without in the first instance ascertaining where- 
abouts the announcement will place him in the 
estimation of our readers. We fear that with some 
who would not for worlds be classed under the 
saine denomination—young ladies, for instance— 
he will be put down at once as an unfortunate 
being, afraid to take a peep at his own face in the 
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glass, or venture a glance at his own shadow as 
it intrusively escorts him along the wall. 
again, there are others, who perhaps know the 
world a little better, and they will pronounce him | 
one who deems himself privileged to say al] manner | 
of disagreeable things under the aspect of candor ; 
while haply there are some whe, not thinking too! 
much of themselves, not knowing too much of the | 
world, will find some corner of the heart warming | 
up at the phrase; some gentle recollection of a, 
quiet old aunt, or old bachelor uncle, living long 
ago, and far away, in generous contentment ; | 
always ready to do a good turn or think a good) 
thought, without making a fuss about it. 

If such be the idea at last conjured up, we need | 
not fear to proceed on our introduction, though far! 
from engaging that the present instance will in| 
any degree equal the example we have recalled, 
or even that such ‘ plain people’? exist at all in 
the world we have now. Indeed, when first we 
knew Arthur Murray—and that is not very long 
ago—he was the last person amongst our acquaint- 
ance to whom we should have thought of assign- 
ing the character; much more readily would we 
have supposed him sitting for the reverse of the 
picture; a young, and, as yet, untried lawyer, 
with more brains than briefs; dandified, elegant, 
exquisite, somewhat given to satire and paradox ; 
ready to play on each word; to make the worse 
appear the better reason, and the better seem the 
worse. Noone who then knew him could, either 
in praise or in censure, have called him a ‘ plain 
person ;’’ and most assuredly he would not have 
admitted the impeachment hiraself. And yet there 
was something in the way in which he went to 
pack up his trank for the journey he was now 
about to make with a country client whom he had 
obliged on some professional matter, and who in 
return invited him down to his place during vaca- 
tion, “to have a shot at the snipe ;’” something 
hopeful in the tone with which he repeated his 
friend’s instruetions—* Be ready by two o’elock, 
and we can travel together: just put up two or 
three shirts, with your shooting-jacket, and your 
powder and shot; you will want nothing else, for 
we are all plain people down there ;’’ and some- 





Then, | 


| self received in a comfortable dwelling 





thing in the manner in which he laid aside his 
dress-coat, and selected in its stead a garment, 
beyond chance of injury from packing or use, | 
Which might lead us to faney that some trace of | 
character, such as we have glanced at, survived 


even amidst his later aequirements. 
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In perfect ignorance of the locality he was to visit, 
and the people he was to meet, beyond the intima- 
tion conveyed in the foregoing rather ambiguous 
phrase, Arthur soon found himself trying to draw 
an augury from the discourse of his companion ; 
and then inwardly repeating, ‘‘ Plain people—if 
all the rest are like him,” as he vainly endeavored 
to give an agreeable turn to the self-sufficient 
remark, or dogmatical opinion, following closely 
on the heels of each other, and always prefaced 
or concluded by a phrase which seemed to have 
attained the virtue of an axiom, to cut short all 
discussion, silence all argument—‘‘I am only a 
plain man, but that is my view,” all others being 
of course indirect and inconclusive, unworthy the 
attention of any clear, unbiassed mind. And Ar- 
thur at last could hardly refrain from laughing, as 
subject after subject was thus arbitrarily nipped in 
the bud, and as the ignorance or prejudice of his 
companion took the tone of superiority, and assert- 
ed the triumph of natural candor over professional 
training and finesse. 

He had not travelled¢many miles of his way, 
when, half repenting of his undertaking, he arrived 
at least at one conclusion—that the plain man by 
his side Was a tyrant at home, and that even his 
own independence would be a doubtful matter 
while he ventured to remain; he was accordingly 
quite prepared to see the household still as mice 
on his arrival, or ready to fly to the ends of the 
earth at the first sight of their master. He was 
rather agreeably surprised, therefore, to find him- 
, where the 
furniture, well-used and well kept, seemed coeval 
with the house, and the house itself with the trees 
that surrounded it, and the quaint garden in front; 
and to find its mistress aptly representing the 
whole. Orderly and motherly, she exactly real- 
ized his ideas, and silenced al] his misgivings by 
her fearless cordiality towards himself, and her 
glad welcome to her husband. 

All is just as it should be, thought Arthur: 
‘* The good man has been only showing off a little 
to bring down my conceit ;’’ and he laughed at the 
conceit himself, remembering that he had attempt- 
ed to show off in the beginning ; when his con- 
clusions were again upset by the entrance of a 
lady, whom Mr. Wilson at onee introduced as his 
sister, adding the somewhat unnecessary informa- 
tion, ‘A regular old maid.’’ Plain enough, again 
thought Arthur, though, for his own sake, as well 
as the lady’s, he would just as soon it had not 
been so plainly expressed. He read at a glance 
that the individual in question included him in the 
annoyance such a remark was likely to inflict ; but 
he also read in the silence with which it was 
received, and the imbittered expression which now 
seemed habitually to rest on features that once 
must have been pretty, that there was nothing 





unusual in the impeachment, and that the plain- 


ness of speech which had already so often discon- 
certed himself, had also perhaps, without inten 
tional unkindness, in a sort of rough jocularity, 
torn away all the little illusions which might still 
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have prolonged her attractions, or at least made| themselves at work, unnoticed by him as he ab- 
the inevitable transition more easy. stractedly gazed out of the window. Now, how.- 
And then came the children; but here Arthur] ever, a name, from which some prospect of relief 
was again at fault, as during the whole of the next| had already dawned, struck upon his ear as Miss 
day, when a down-pour of rain prevented his| Milicent exclaimed, ‘‘ So, Sydney is to be here to. 
leaving the house, he had to endure their noisy | night; and plain as ever, I suppose ; that sort of 
companionship, and try to appreciate the advan-| face never grows either better or worse.” 
tages of ‘a plain education,”’ as exhibited with Another specimen of the genus, thought Arthur 
pride by the father of the family. ‘I give them} to himself; but when, with a slightly reproachfu| 
practical habits, and train them, like myself, to | tone, and a glance to her sister-in-law indicating 
look straight at their object, speaking out their|the presence of a stranger, Mrs. Wilson replied, 
minds at all times freely and plainly, without fear | ‘I cannot think so; the expression is ever-vary. 
or reserve ;"’ and then walking off with perfect] ing, and yet always so good and so true, that in 
complacency, his guest had an opportunity of | looking at the features, you forget the face,” he 
witnessing the result of this one-sided lesson in | at once felt his levity checked ; and mentally apply- 
polite speeches such as these: ‘* That’s a lie for| ing the words of the speaker to herself, felt hovw 
you, Emmy ;” and, ‘‘I hate you, Johnny ;”’ while | redeeming, even to the homeliest features, was the 
screams, and scratches, and bloody noses, con-| kindly expression worn by hers at the moment. 
tinually formed a running accompaniment to the| Just then Mr. Wilson coming in, announced tho: 
words ; their aunt flying hopelessly from the room | he had ordered John to take over the tax-cart to 
with her hands to her ears; their mother flying in| meet Sydney at the coach; and Mrs. Wilson con 
from her household duties with horror in her face ; | firmed the favorable impression she had made al! 
and then the indignant narrative, and the equally | along by gently suggesting that the coach was late, 
indignant retort, ending in the punishment of the | the evenings cold, and it would be much better to 
entire lot. send out the chaise; but her husband, in his own 
** Miss Emmy, don’t you play on that piano ?’’| peremptory way, cut her short, meeting the objec- 
said Arthur after some time, good-naturedly hoping | tion with his favorite phrase, ‘* Pooh, pooh ; Syd- 
to cause a diversion, and relieve the eldest girl| ney knows very well we are only plaig people, and 
from her sulky sobbing in the corner. No answer | that I am an enemy to over-refinement and self-in- 
at first; but when the question was repeated, there | dulgence in young people; the sooner they are 
was the father’s own self in the reply—‘‘ No, | broken in to rough realities the better—ch, Mr. 
indeed ; I do not waste my time with such non-| Murray’—instead of being allowed to think, as 
sense.” they do now-a-days, that the world is made for 
‘Then who is it fort Who plays on it now ?”’ | themselves.” 
**Oh, nobody; Aunt Milicent used, but papa Arthar bowed in silent answer to this appeal 
said it stunned him, *t was a tiresome noise ; so she | there were some rough realities going on again * 
left it off; and unless when Sydney is here, it is, the far end of the room, which seemed to him to 





never opened now.”’ render any other comment unnecessary. 
** And who is Sydney?” The evening turned out cold, squally, and show- 
‘Oh, Sydney is a cousin of ours, that always ery; Mrs. Wilson had been many times at the win- 
comes here in the holidays.” dow to watch the sky; and when at last the eur 


Emmy ; Sydney would n’t let you or any one else | to herself with a sigh, ‘* A bad night for Sydney; 
play the tyrant,’’ muttered Johnny from the other I wish so much the chaise had been sent." And 
corner, where he had been imprisoned at discretion. again, as Arthur watched the unpretending kind- 
To avert the storm which was plainly gathering | ness of her little preparations, and looked at her 
again, Arthur called Johnny over to him, and show- | g00d-natured countenance lighted up by the kind- 
ing him the book he had been reading, asked if he | ling blaze of the fire, and the still kindlier feelings 
would like to hear a story. within, he no longer wondered that her husband, 
‘* No,” replied the still surly boy ; “ papa says even in his plainest moods, found nothing unpleas- 
them stories are all lies ;”” and back he stalked to| ant to say to her. He felt his own eaptious fec!: 
his durance again, leaving Arthur to consider ings passing away, and found himself involuntan!y 
whether the plain people he knew long ago owed | recurring to the words he had overheard, “It's 
any of their excellence to having cultivated a little | not the features, but the face.”’ 
of the ornament, as well as the sweet charities of He was just about to make some inquiries as ‘ 
life ; and how far it is possible to prevent the weeds | the person to whom the sentiment had been p- 
and the briers from springing up in our hearts, if | epee What, who was Sydney ?’’—when the 
some little attention be not given to the flowers. sound of wheels announced that the object of his 
He had fallen deep into this reverie, and, for | curiosity had arrived. The children had been al- 
aught we know, might have arranged an able, lowed to sit up, and apparently appreciating the 
speech on the subject of national education, when | indulgence, were quieter than usual ; but once 
his attention was aroused by a conversation between | more, violent and demonstrative as ever when 0c: 
Mrs. Wilson and Miss Milicent, who, taking advan- | casion came, they joined in a general rush to the 
tage of the enforced tranquillity, had established | door, leaving Arthur in solitary possession of the 


‘** Yes, and then you must behave yourself, Miss | tains were drawn, turned to stir up the fire, saying 
| 

















freside. A noisy welcome Sydney got; shouts 
of recognition from each separate voice, screams 
and struggles, as one pushed the other out of the 
way, for a while drowned every minor sound, un- 
til ‘at last a clear, gay, ringing voice rose above 
the clamor, as if, pitehed beyond its ordinary tone, 
it was determined to make itself heard. Arthur, 
who in the now deserted room, had been listening 
with some curivsity, felt a slight twitch of disap- 
pointment as the clear treble met his ear: he had 
somehow all along anticipated somewhat of com- 
panionship in Syduey—some pleasant associate to 
take Mr. Wilson's place in their shooting expedi- 
tions—some relief from the dull truisms to which 
he was weary of being sole auditor; so now ex- 
claiming pettishly, ‘* Why, Sydney must be only 
a child, a mere boy after all,’’ he threw aside his 
book, and standing up before the fire, felt ready to 
take his departure on the instant. 


But with a sudden misgiving he listened again: | 


the voice, lower and sweeter now, though still re- 


monstrating, went on to say, ‘Stay, Willy; stay 


a moment until we get off this dripping cloak ; no 
indeed, Johnny, you shall not drag me in while 
I’m such a figure ; I must get rid of all those 
spatters in mercy to aunt's new carpet, to say 
nothing of my own appearance before the strange 
gentleman you tell me is within.” 

And again the blithe laugh sounded through 
the half-open door, as the speaker seemingly re- 
sisted all Juohnny’s rough attentions, 
that Arthur listened with a sudden misgiving : 
with a sudden though involuntary movement, too, 
he raised his hand to his colored cravat, gleneed 
downwards at his shooting-jacket, all unchanged | 
since the vain preparations of the morning ; but 
before the wish was half formed that he had been | 
more particular in his jnquiries, less careless in his 
attire, or, above all, that the family had for once 
adhered to their own fashion of plain speaking, 
the door was flung open, and in came a young 
lady, grasped on all sides by the children, shout- 
ing, ** Here is Cousin Sydney” at the top of their 
voices, and quite superseding the necessity of a 
more formal introduction, when the elders of the 
party followed quietly into the room. 

And so ‘* Cousin Sydney’ was a girl after all! 
When the first shock had subsided, that instead 
of the ally and companion he had made up his 
mind to expect, presented to his view only a quiet 
little girl with a countenance cold and repulsive, 
according neither with Mrs. Wilson's kindly re- 
mark, nor yet with the musical laugh in the hall 
which first roused his suspicions, he felt utterly 
disappointed, and hardly bestowed a second glance 
on the unpretending figure that had been intro- 
duced with such acclamation: pale and cold she 
looked, her dark dress fastening high round her 
throat, dark eyes and hair both making her pale- 
hess more conspicuous, without one other color to 
telieve the darkness—the shadeless white: no 
Waving ringlets, no sparkling smile, no airy step, 
personified the Euphrosyne so rapidly conjured up 
in his fancy by that laugh ; no gentle word, no 


We said | 
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cordial tone realized Mrs. Wilson’s description , 
but passing him by with a scarce perceptible curt- 
sy, and a very perceptible shiver, she turned 
eagerly to the fire, while he, muttering to himself, 
‘Another of the plain people, and decidedly the 
worst,’’ turned with an air equally chilling back 
again to his book. 

But the ice began to thaw, and involuntarily he 
found himself attending while the sweet voice 
spoke again, in answer to Mrs. Wilson’s inquiries, 
regrets, and apologies about her journey, and the 
weather, and the conveyance ; sweeter and kinder 
it seemed to grow, as each word tried to satisfy 
them all. ‘Indeed, aunt, you need not say a 
word ; I never travelled more comfortably —trusty 
old Juhn took such excellent care of me, and I 
| was so delighted to drive in the tax-cart: it was 
‘islaeion back merry old holiday times again. 
| John said ] sprang to the seat lighter than ever 
but I could not return him the compliment, for 
since this time Jast year he is grown twice as 
stout again, and afforded me as much shelter as 
if 1 sat beside a castle wall.’’ And for the first 
time since his arrival, Arthur heard the pleasant 
tones of domestic harmony, as young and old, 
without a dissenting voice, chimed in with her 
merry Jaugh at burly old John. 

He looked up from his book ; there were no 
surly faces ; no one was exulting over another ; 
‘no one was provoked ; and, wonder of wonders, 
two of the children peaceably occupied the same 
chair, keeping each other steady with encircling 
arms, that they might be all the nearer % Cousin 
‘Sydney, and not miss one syllable of her ‘* stories 
‘of the road.” 











Had a good fairy alighted amongst 
| them, and suddeuly transformed them with a sprink- 
ling of honey-dew, Arthur would as soon have ex- 
| pected pearls and diamonds—as the story runs— 
to fall from their lips, as the courteous words and 
pleasant laughter that now broke on his ear; and 
wondering and inquisitive as to the nature of the 
charm, he found himself looking and listening as 
| Sydney went on, 

* Half smothered in cloaks, which John would 
wrap round me, who should | meet when we were 
half way but Mr. Miller, your rector. How he 
knew me is a mystery, for there was nothing to 
be seen but my eyes.” 

In spite of himself, Arthur could not help think- 
ing they were likely to be remembered; and, 
whether his look said so or not, at this point the 
speaker seemed slightly disconcerted, and the eyes 
and the cheek certainly brightened a little, as she 
laughingly proceeded— 

** He—Mr. Miller—thought I had not defences 
enough, and wanted to wrap his greatcoat round 
my feet: but when I declined it, in compassion to 
his own wants, what do you think he said? It 
was just such a reason as you would give your- 
self, dear uncle—‘ It did not matter for him, but 
young ladies were made of different sfuff.’ ”’ 

Mr. Wilson laughed, and yet colored a little. 
Perhaps some memory of the morning’s discussion 
about the chaise rose up to remind him that, how- 
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ever similar in expression, he was very far behind 
Mr. Miller in consideration ; and he was honestly 
about to make some confession of the kind, when 
Mrs. Wilson came to his relief by exclaiming, 
‘* Dear Mr. Miller, always considerate ; deeds, 
not words with him: most probably, Sydney, in 
his humble estimation of himself, he quite intended 
a compliment when he said you were of different 
stuff; that he intended a kindness we may all be 
sure.’’ And Arthur, as again he looked up, could 
not help feeling some slight curiosity as to wheth- 
er his glance had a second time anything to do 
with the brightened color that flitted so suddenly 
over her face. 

But, strange to say, Sydney had never noticed 
the young lawyer's glances at all. Unaceustomed 
to admiration or attention, she neither expected 


nor sought for it, and was now entirely occupied | 


with her long-parted relations, and with all the 
little changes that had occurred since they met ; 


Many days had not passed when the house hardly 
seemed the same. It was no wonder that Sydney 
went straight to the mother’s heart; but even Mr. 
Wilson seemed to lay aside his bigotry to his own 
opinions ; his rough manners and maxims seeming 
to be unconsciously tempered in the presence of her 
natura] gentleness and grace. 

** You will spoilt those young ones, Sydney,” 
said he one day with a half-indulgent smile, as he 
found them all clustered round the table, engrossed 
in some occupation trifling in itself, but invaluable 
in its effects. ‘* You are undoing all my work, 
creating artificial wants, and making them depend- 
ent on others for amusement.”’ 
| ‘Oh no, uncle; indeed we are only trying to 
jamuse ourselves. When we ask for help send us 
away. But come and join us, and you will see 

how successful we have been without any foreign 
aid.’’ And playfully squeezing him in between 
Emmy and herself, she led him, half in spite of him- 





and Arthur soon discovered, in this forgetfulness | self, to enjoy that dearest pleasure to a father’s 
of self, in the warm sympathy she felt for others, | heart—fellowship in the gladness of his children; 
and the kindly construction she put on all they | creating gladness in himself, even though he had to 
said or did, the secret of their improvement under | | draw upon sources long despised and neglected— 
her influence, and her hold upon their hearts. ‘the quick invention, the play of fancy—which alone 
Perfectly unpretending herself, even plain in ap- | could enable him to keep pace with the gay circle 
pearance and attire, there was still an appropriate- | he had joined. 

ness in every word and movement that made one | On Arthur the effect was different, though almost 
feel as if no alteration could improve. She should | as powerful. To him Sydney still remained one 
be altogether different, or exactly such as she was : | of the “ plain people ;”’ but then she soon became 
and perhaps there never existed a more favorable | the connecting link between his own fastidious no- 
contrast than—her travelling garb laid aside—her | tions and the habits he had learned to despise— 
neat gingham dress, just circled round the neck | ‘‘ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best.’’ His satir- 
with its snowy linen collar, her dark hair always | ical tendencies fell asleep for want of aught to 
so smoothly braided, and her fresh happy face, | arouse them; his ambiguous speeches lost their 
presented, to the fluttering curls, the faded finery, | point before her literal interpretation ; and his habit 


and the still more faded pretensions of Miss Wil- 
son, who always pitied her for her plainness, and 
yet whose beauty had never been to herself such a 
treasure as Sydney’s unconsciousness of its want. 

With equal unconsciousness she had gradually 
become an object of special interest to Arthur, 
whose first impressions were quite obliterated, and 
who found her a far more effectual ally, a far more 
congenial companion, than the imaginary one she 
had so suddenly set aside. Indeed, a very slight 
shower made him now pronounce the day unfit for 
shooting, while a still slighter gleam of sunshine 
made it quite suitable for a social walk ; and almost 
pleasanter still was it to sit within doors and watch 
the working of Sydney's innocent spells ; the pen- 
cil and the needle, the story and the song, super- 
seding boisterous quarrels and mischievous words 
between the children ; while enlisting on the better 
side the habits of truth in which they had been 
trained, and the discernment on which they had 
learned to pride themselves, her example showed 
them how much happier it was to dwell on the 
good qualities of their associates than on their fail- 
ings; that by placing things in a favorable light, 
they wore quite a different aspect; and that the 
power lay within themselves, far more than they 
suspected, of bringing matters to their own stand- 
ard, whether it was a high or a low one. 


of mystifying, or, as it is vulgarly called, * quiz- 
zing,’’ disappeared beneath the searching, wonder- 
ing gaze of her clear dark eyes ; until at length he 
| felt himself becoming as matter-of-fact as their fre- 
quent guest, Mr. Miller, and would have relinquished 
the applauses he confidently expected to follow his 
next display of eloquence for the tearful smile with 
| which Sydney reiterated a cottager’s praises of the 
sermon, summing them up in one sentence, ‘‘ Ah, 
dear! he puts it before a poor body so plain!” 

And so Arthur had just arrived at that state of 
feeling which we scarce venture to whisper to our- 
selves, much less like to let others discover, when 
one day, in reference to some holiday party, Miss 
Wilson, in Sydney's absence, commented with 
some flippaney on her anxiety to go, adding, “| 
wonder what pleasure she finds in going into soci- 
ety, plain-looking and plainly-dressed as she always 
is!” 

Arthur's first impulse was to utter an indignant 
dissent; the next moment old habits suggested a 
more qualified reply, and hesitatingly he had just 
commenced, ‘‘ Sydney is decidedly plain, but’’—— 
He would have added, “‘ one never thinks of that ;” 
when, before the words had found utterance, a light 
step at his elbow made him turn to see Sydney her- 
self crossing the room. For half a second she 
paused, and when their eyes met, there was some- 
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thing of mournful surprise in her look, something | added she, laughing, and blushing still more bright- 
beyond what the mere words could have called up ; | ly; ‘* and in spite of your acknowledged good taste, 
and though chased away in an instant by a mirth- | Mr. Murray, shall even stay as J] am, the more es- 
ful glance at his own fallen countenance, it awak- | pecially’’—and for the first time in her life Sydney 
ened a hope, almost as instantaneous, that it was | spoke the truth with an effurt—‘‘as it was Mr. 
ecause the words had been spoken by him. But} Miller brought me this geranium to-day, and he 
before he could finish the sentence or rally his | will expect to see it here.”’ 
thoughts, she was gone; and with some effort re-| ‘*And you are quite right, dear Sydney,” replied 
straining his anger towards Miss Wilson, whom he | Mrs. Wilson innocently ; ‘* it would be a thousand 
could hardly consider the innocent cause of his di- | pities to disappoint an old friend.”’ 
lemma, he left the sentence as it was, determined ** Dear me,”’ exclaimed Miss Milicent, ‘* what 
to take the first opportunity of explaining its inten- | has a plain man like him to do with flowers?” 
tion, and thus bring back sunshine to a face that he} And that, too, was Arthur’s first thought; and 
had never seen clouded before. Cruel man !—cruel | then he looked at Sydney, and then he understood 
words! how often he reproached himself through- | it all exactly as she meant he should—knew what 
out the rest of that day; how often he vowed to} had restored the momentarily-disturbed brightness 
speak out his feelings more plainly in future; how ‘to her face—knew that nothing now could cloud its 
often he recurred to that troubled glance, wonder-| serene happiness, or make her mistrust her own 
ing if it had ended in tears, or if it would be turned | attractions any more. The tale of affection re- 
into anger when he met her again! Vainly he | turned and avowed was in those smiling eyes; the 
watched and waited through the afternoon hours ; | secret of her sudden beauty lay in her gladdened 
whether angry or busy, Sydney did not make her | heart; no need to speak more plainly—he knew it 
appearance until, when all were assembled in read- 











all; and even in his first disappointment, there 
jness to set out, she entered the room, dressed sim- arose a feeling of gratitude for the candor that had 


ply as usual, but never more becomingly, in plain | sought to spare his feelings at the expense of her 


white muslin, with a searlet geranium in her hair. | own. 

Arthur approached her, with a look half-penitent, | He profited by the little lesson; for he not only 
half-admiring, to offer a beautiful rose which he | told Sydney plainly all that had been in bis heart 
had managed to provide for the occasion. With an 


| when he appeared to depreciate her merits, but 
ingenuous blush, undoubtedly arising from vocent | 


from that time forth he never shrank from the hon- 
recollections, Sydney frankly accepted it; but he | est avowal of his sentiments for the sake of some 
rashly, not contented with this concession, would | questionable advantage to himself. He has long 
remove the geranium from her hair, and place the | been what is called ‘* a plain sort of man ;°’ but he 
rose in its stead, had not Sydney, evidently think- | has become an eminent man too, and he dates his 
iag this was going too far, retreated a step, throw- | first advance in his profession from the time that 
ing her arm above her head to defend the ornament | his clients discovered he had the courage always to 
she had placed there. tell them the plain truth, while the circumstances 
There was so much of natural grace in the move- | under which he had acquired the habit prevented 
ment; the soft rounded arm formed so fair a frame | his ever making it unnecessarily painful. 
to the blushing, smiling face, and the expression of 
that face was so arch, yet so conscious, that even 
her uncle, for once uttering a flattering truth, ex- 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
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@aimed, ** Really, Sydney, you are growing down- = staan 
night pretty at last!”’ I peLieve it to be a generally acknowledged 


* Oh yes!’ added Arthur manfully ; ‘* you are | truth, that cousins, unless indeed they be poor 
very pretty now ; but you would look prettier still, | ones, are a very agreeable sort of relations ; that 
Lassure you, with my rose in your hair !”’ is to say, a certain prestige or favorable anticipa- 

Strange to him was the smile, untinctured with | tion runs to their advantage in our minds, before 
the slightest shade of reproach, with which Sydney | we know them to be, if possible, actually odious. 
received a compliment so diametrically opposite to | Unless it be so, by a kind of mythological prin- 
his speech of the morning; but for that passing | ciple, 1 don’t know why it is that I always to this 
glance, he might have concluded she had not heard | very day fancy two families of unseen cousins I 
it—but her face always spoke every feeling as it| have to be delightful society ; the youths merry, 
rose—and so, though perhaps slightly disappointed | good-natured, amusing fellows—tke girls pretty 
in not having an opportunity of testing the prover- | and attractive; nor how it came to pass that with 
bial consequences of a certain class of quarrels, he | cousins I did see, I have spent hours and hours in 
was fain to believe the offence overlooked in unlim- | doing nothing at all which I can name, but which 
ited reliance on his word, whatever it might declare, | seems to me to have been so very pleasant, profit- 
and in the pleasure of finding the unfavorable opin-| able, and worthy of trying to remember, that I 
lon 80 readily retracted. But Sydney’s next sen-| can attribute the idea to no other origin than sim- 
tence sent his thoughts in a different channel—‘‘1| ply cousinship. As for girl-cousins, the tie is 
believe I never much cared about my looks until to- | fascinating, if only from its easiness; you can 
day, when a doubt arose to be almost instantly sat- | slide in and out of it, break it and mend it again, 
isfied again. J am quite content with them now,” jlike a chain of flowers; if you have called them 





























Kate and Bessy, you can call them Catharine and 
Elizabeth again ; you can walk by moonlight with 
them in youth, and talk coolly to them by day- 
time in manhood, and nobody will reproach you. 
This abstract view of things does not, however, 
strengthen the case of my Cousin Tom, who stands 
upon his own footing. I have always been accus- 
tomed to regard him as a unique—a sort of hero- 
relative, separate from the common herd of cousins. 

When we were boys in the country, our fath- 
er’s eldest sister, who had been twice married, 
and whose second widowhood rested finally under 
a name represented here by Tytler, came to reside 
for a time at a farm-house close beside us. She 
was a tall, dark, old lady, with black glittering 
eyes, of whom I stood in considerable awe, until 
she made a favorite of me, probably in sheer com- 
petition with our old-maid aunt, her sister, whose 
pet was my younger brother, and who was cross 
to everybody else. But our Aunt Tytler was all 
good nature and patience, as might have been ex- 
pected from one who had borne with two partners 
in succession, and was the mother of various 
cousins. She joked and laughed with me when 
I was happy, consoled and smoothed me when I 
was in disgrace, told me old stories, and gave me 
a piece of bread and currant-jelly every time I 
came down to see her; my visits were conse- 
quently frequent. A sort of pleasant asylum for 
distressed boyhood was my Aunt Tytler’s parlor 
fireside, where she sat with her spectacles on, 
reading novels and newspapers, settling the tea- 
things on her round table, or talking to the village 
dressmaker who altered and made her gowns. 
My aunt herself was no needle-woman; she was 
both too stately and too indolent ; but she had ap- 
parently a great deal of work to be done, since 
Jenny Wood, the good-looking, lively, young 
mantua-maker, was her most frequent visitor, next 
to myself. On such genial occasions the old lady 
would go to her bureau—a piece of furniture 
more ancient and quaintly-shining than herself— 
and take out a little oval portrait to show us. 
This was the picture of a dandy-looking youth, 
with glossy hair curled and parted, red cheeks and 
lips, and eyes as black as berries, in a purplish 
frock-coat and a bright waisteoat—just such a 
work of art as miniaturists do to maternal order. 

** Ned, my dear !’* she would say—for 1 shall 
take the same liberty with my own baptism that I 
have done with my relation’s birth—‘t Ned, my 
dear, that’s my Tom! That’s your cousin! 
This is my son I was telling you about, Miss 
Wood ; what do you think of it?” 

I was then only eight; but to my taste the 
thing was intolerable. Not knowing the imagina- 
tion of miniature painters, a strong feeling pos- 
sessed me that even, although my cousin, this 
said Thomas Tytler must verge disagreeably near 
the limits of what is asinine. To the dressmaking 
damsel, however, this object was one of admira- 
tion, doubtless internal as well as expressed. I 
don’t recollect whether, in process of familiarity 
with it, she sighed or not; but I am sure this 
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was just the sort of Tom to make impression upon 
the fancy at least of such a person. 

The first time I saw this cousin of mine was 
shortly afier, and it exhibited him all at once in a 
somewhat strong and peculiar light. One even- 
ing I thought I would go down to take tea with 
Aunt Tytler. Seeing her as I approached cross- 
ing the farm-house passage to the kitchen with the 
tea-kettle in her hand, I made myself at home by 
walking into the parlor. What was my astonish- 
ment there to see by the cheerful flickering of the 
fire a strange gentleman seated -in my aunt's 
easy-chair, within something Jess than arm's 
length of Miss Jenny Wood, the pert little dress- 
maker, who was giggling in a reinarkably pleased 
way. 

** Hallo, who are you?’’ was roared out to me 
as I approached this free-and-easy personage. 
Was there ever such impertinence? I absolutely 
for a moment felt as if 1 did not know who or 
what I was, when such an unaccountable odd-sort 
of person, whom I scarcely distinguished, could 
put the inquiry to me in my own aunt's parlor; 
all I could do was to falter out my name. 

**Oh, you ‘re my cousin!’’ said the stranger, 
getting up and shaking hands with me. ‘* Never 
saw you before ; all right, I daresay !"’ 

Here my aunt came back, and both the other 
parties appeared so gravely innocent by candle- 
light, that I should have almost taken the gentle- 
man’s account against my own notion, but for the 
slightest possible approach to a wink in the eye 
next me, when he looked at me afterwards. 
This, then, was my Cousin Tom; as to his pic- 
ture, that was a complete libel on him; for al- 
though to the last smacking more or less of the 
** gent.,”’ and at present favoring a certain bright- 
ness of vest and cravat, my cousin was a fresh- 
looking, handsome, tallish young fellow, with a 
nose rather hooked and turned a little on one side, 
as if he had been accustomed to fight his way 
when.a boy, and two such twinkling, roguish 
black eyes, as contained a world of mirth and good- 
humor for the world of care outside of them. He 
was then town-traveller to an Edinburgh merchant 
of all-wares, whom he had gone to as a shop-boy ; 
he was now on a visit to his mother, having 
arrived only half an hour before; and next day, 
in consequence of his employer’s sudden death, he 
was going to set off for London, to throw himself 
there on the chance of some situation or other, 
which he was merely determined to get. How- 
ever, with all this before him, he was as merry 4s 
a boy, jumped up for the kettle, toasted bread, did 
all sorts of things, and in the mean time was keep- 
ing up such a jovial, frolicsome flow of humor, as 
at last made the party almost uproarious ; litile 
Jenny Wood, the dressmaker included, whom he 
would have to stay to tea, and saw her home 
afterwards. 

Next morning Cousin Tom just looked in at 
our house to see his uncle and aunt, as well as to 
get me to help him in carrying his bag to the 
coach two miles off. On the way, however, with- 
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out appearing gloomy or depressed, his manner 
was changed; he talked to me quite confidentially 
about his mother, her pride in him, and his fond- 
ness for her; about the world, which to him was 
only a world of ‘ business ;”’ what I should be, 
and what he was going to do himself. As we 
stood waiting for the coach, ‘* Now,” said he, 
‘Ned, mind you and stick to your lessons while 
you ‘re at them, and I’ll make your fortune! 
Here ’s a shilling for you; give my love to my 
mother, and say you saw me off. There’s the 
coach; good-by, and God bless you!’’ The 
coach rolled up, Tom handed his bag to the guard, 
climbed after it with an “‘ all right,’’ and I stood 
by myself looking after the cloud of dust, above 
which the hat of my Cousin Tom was conspicuous. 
A week or two after, Aunt Tytler showed me a 
letter from him; it was a dashing, beautifully 
sharp, and clear hand, which was always in my 
eyes the model of commercial penmanship—fine 
strokes and broad ones alternately; it doubtless 
was one source of his success in life, although 





how he had contrived to form it in the middle of | 
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town, and the printed missives of Cousin Thomas, 
by coming suddenly from all sorts of places— 
Neweastle, Canterbury, Bristol, Liverpool, Bath, 
or York, under the titles of ‘* Courier,’ ‘* Her- 
ald,” ** Sun,”’ ** Intelligencer,”’ or ‘* Mereury’’— 
were enough to indicate that he had taken to the 
great road. He was now a traveller on a iarge 
scale, with some wonderful salary ; and the im- 
age of him, driving with his gig and mare ** Nan- 
ny”’ from town to town, known to every bagman 
as the model of their class, Travelling ‘Tom Tyt- 
ler, whose orders were oiled and whisked out of 
the most twisted heart by dint of his merry smile 
—all this grew so palpably out upon us, even in 
the distance, that the idea of a commercial trav- 
eller has always a sort of romantic, hereical asso- 
ciation to my mind, which railways have only re- 
moved into poetical atmosphere. 

Every now and then there was somebody turn- 
ing up that knew Tom, or had met him, and had 
heard him talk with pride of ‘‘ my uncle,’’ and 
‘*my old mother, poor woman ;”’ of al] cousins he 
was par excéllence ** our cousin.’? We could faney 





his “ roughing’’ apprenticeship I don’t Seite. we saw him at night drawing up beside the inn- 
This was the whole of the epistle, serving as an| door, throwing his reins to the ostlers, patronizing 
example of his private style of correspondence :— | the landlord, his black eye twinkling roguishly 

“Dear Morner—All’s well. Got a good) upon barmaids and chambermaids; dashing off his 
berth with pushing ; but a lucky hit, as I think. | letters, reading the paper, and then enclosing it to 
Address to Dutton and Co., Upper Thames Street, | signify his whereabouts to the remaining friends 
and shall write you with particulars. Dear mother,| who thought about him; then the centre of a cir- 
yours affectionately —T. T.”’ cle of jovial bagmen from al! quarters, for all sorts 

He was now with a first-rate London house ;} of goods, who were enjoying themselves over their 
but as postages were dear then, and as Aunt Tyt-| tamblers after a hard day's rhetoric. Then he 
ler went away to live in Edinburgh, we neither! would be Tom all over, from the slippers to the 
heard nor saw anything of our cousin, except that crown of his head, and nobody would think of cail- 
at intervals, just when one would have imagined | ing him Mr. Tytler who knew him; so many 
him lost or dead, there would come a ‘‘ Times’’) years, indeed, did he appear as mere Travelling 
newspaper with those significant initials added to; Tom, that we felt as if he would never be any- 
the address. Sometimes a speech or an occur-| thing else; a homeless, circulating kind of off- 
rence would be marked with a cross; or, more| hand fellow, who would never be able to bear 
rarely, a little note could be picked out of an ob-) fixing down, and would sigh in a palace after the 








scure paragraph, by putting together the scattered 
letters which Cousin Tom had underdotted. The! 
London ‘* Times’”’ was to him the greatest author- | 
ity on all subjects, only less worthy of perusal | 
than that book of which it was the faithful tran-| 
script—this busy world. He had no more imagi- 
nation, Thomas Tytler, than a broomstick, or less) 
if witches’ tales be true of broomsticks faneying | 
themselves flying horses, and thus doitg the duty 
of such cattle ; accordingly, I recollect him after- 
wards trying in vain to read ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’ even, 
which he never got through to this day. But all 
of us had excessive delight in spelling out his news- 
paper epistles, that so wonderfully transmuted a 
harangue of Sir Robert Peel's, or a dry state of 
the money market, into his own characteristic 
news ; if it were but the capitals of ten footmens’ 
advertisements that composed the acrostic sentence 
which was a favorite of his—‘‘ All’s well—T. T.”’ 

During those years, however, many were the 
changes that took place: our own childish boy- 
hood ran up to youth, poor Aunt Tytler was dead 





| commercial roast-beef, with the pint of port, the 


gig-apron, and the trotting mare. No one under- 
stood till afterwards how Tom carried the serious 
idea in his head, a secret determination to make 
out of all that web of roads and calls a certain 
substantial result, and work up amidst the dif- 
ficulties of wanting capital or patronage, to a posi- 
tion where his old mother, if she could have 
known it from her grave, would be prouder to 
own him. 

At length we heard that henceforth our cousin 
would include the north tour in his peregrinations, 
so that we should see him again. It was one 
frosty afternoon of Christmas-eve that my younger 
brother and I went down to meet him when the 
mail-coach should come in, for the occasion of his 
arrival had kept us quite excited for a week be- 
forehand. In rattled the coach to the inn-door, 
the horses stood with their breath smoking in 
white clouds against the fog under the lamp, all 
sorts of wrapped up passengers tumbled down and 
out amongst the bustle ; but we were experienced 


and buried, we had left the country to live in a| enough to look up to the box-seat beside the 
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driver, where we felt our cousin must be. A tall, 
stout gentleman, accordingly, was the first to jump 
off from it ; he didn’t much resemble my recollec- 
tion of Cousin Tom in his mother’s parlor; but the 


Scotch tradesmen as none but a Scotchman could 
have done, or had been present when he relaxed 
after dinner over a bottle of wine, spoke broad 
Scotch in a contemptuous, laughable sort of way, 


cock of his jaunty hat, and the black eyes visible' and talked of ‘‘ his old mother, poor woman!” 


over a mass of neckerchiefs and box-coats, con- 
vinced me it could be nobody else. 

** Are you my Cousin Thomas ?”’ I said, as he 
began to see coolly after his luggage, like a figure 
whose very outline induced respect in the group 
of guard, ostlers, and waiters. 

‘** Eh what?” said he, scarcely turning round. 
**T don't know, but I believe I’m somebody's 
Cousin Thomas after all! Ill have a look at 
you presently, my boy.” 


There was his own carpet-bag, and the house’s | 


green baize one, and a travelling desk, and a 
hamper smacking of the season: out of which 
last emerged, when we got home, such a variety 
of ham, and salmon-kipper, and a goose, and other 
provisions, all for a present to ‘* my aunt,” but, 
besides, fur a royal Christmas dinner, at which 
Tom would be the vital spirit. Then the firm, 
though selling almost everything, called itself a 
brush-making one ; so there was a brush for ev- 
ery one of us, from the head of the house down 
to little Bob in pinafores. Christmas was the cen- 
tre of the year to our travelling relative, after the 
rest of it had whirled away in business and in 
rushing from place to place. In speech, manner, 
ideas, and outward man he had turned English all 
over—quick, bustling, matter-of-fact ; hated the 
slow, cautious poking, canny ways of Scotland, 
where they keep a man soft-sawdering all day 
about a twopenny order, and said at the end, 
** They would see about it !”’ 

What a connoisseur in good fare he seemed 
too! From his conversation at dinner, you would 
have thought eating and drinking one of the great 
businesses of this world, as well as Dutton and 
Co. themselves, for both of which he was appa- 
rently traveller; since he considered it one of the 
triumphs of art to get anybody to take a bit more, 
even if they were almost at the last gasp of reple- 
tion. He rubbed his hands and chuckled at see- 
ing us youngsters eat; and it was rich for us to 
observe himself with a mouthful of my mother’s 
unequalled plum-pudding ; how he smacked his 
lips, held his head to one side as if thinking of it, 
and made his black eyes twinkle! Most of this 
was talk and theory, the sole ideal field in which 
our Cousin Tom's imagination betrayed itself; 
still, what with tréating refractory customers and 
refreshing in inns, he had grown stout and jolly- 
looking for the prime of life; his forehead bald ; 


'Then at the evening Christmas party of young 
folks, Cousin Tom was all alive, played at for- 
feits, came in dressed in a bonnet and shawl, 
twisting his features so that we scarcely knew 
him, and told stories of the road that made us all 
shriek wit laughter, while he laughed himself til] 
the tears ran over his face. Next day, however, 
he was all business, and off about his orders, 
which were so few in our town as to be merely a 
pretext for giving a half-yearly call to us. Before 
leaving, too, he gave a spice of what I may call 
his inner character to myself. 

** How old are you, Ned, my boy?” said he. 

** Fifteen.”’ 

“ Why, you ought to be keeping books by this 
time. Ain’t you thought of being anything yet? 
—to do for yourself; eh? Don’t you remember 
what I told you seven years ago and more ?”’ 

**T should like to go into the navy, Cousin 
Thomas,” replied I. 

‘* The navy! Go into a horse-bucket and be 
kicked, you young fool,”’ said Cousin Tom, look- 
ing emphatic. ‘* Here, now, I'll tell you what I 
did. When my father died, I went, without ask- 
ing anybody's leave, to old Bailie Jackson's in the 
Lawnmarket, and offered myself for a shopboy. I 
was a little fellow of ten, and the bailie wouldn't 
hear of me, because he didn’t want any more 
boys; however, I stuck about the place, doing 


everything I could, and coming back every morn- 
ling fur nothing, till the old man took a fancy to 
/me, went to my mother, and bound me appren- 
tice, though the poor woman thought it low, and 
| wanted me to stay at school. Well, I had eight 
| pounds for the first year, and there I kept close at 
it; went a mile to the shop at six in the morning, 
swept it out, lighted the fires, washed out bottles, 
and ran home to breakfast, then back ~gain to go 
errands. Many a dirty job Thad to. and many 
a bloody nose I got, because I didn't like to do 
more than my own share of ‘em, besides fighting 
in closes for my basket; but at last I came to 
keep books now and then, as I°d made up my 
mind to have a good hand, and went to a writing- 
master, and practised arithmetic in spare hours; 
then I was clerk ; and at twenty-one I was town- 
and-country traveller. Why, you don’t know 
you ‘re born yet, Ned! Well, when the old bailie 
dropped off, what did Ido? I could have got on 
in the old way no doubt, but I had seen some- 











his complexion rubicund; his dark eyes full of | thing, and I took it into my head to go to Lon- 
fun, but knowing ; a pair of rich black whiskers, don. I knew nobody, I hadn't got any friends, 
which he had a trick of pulling and stroking ; his | and I went over twenty houses for no use. At 
nose as if it had been a little twisted: he was one) last I came to a first-rate house, in a sort of busi- 


. -_ | che ae ae 
of the handsomest and most dashing men of his ness I was sure I could do something in, if I once 





: kind. Nobody would have taken him externally | got the chance: Dutton and Co.’s it was. I 
‘a for a Scotchman, unless one had known what a! walked up straight to the old gentleman, looked , 
La cool, cautious, long-headed perseverance he bore him in the face, and told him what I wanted. ‘1 


ie) | in him, had seen him humoring the points of a| don’t want to choose my place,’ said I; ‘1 ‘ll do 
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anything. Ill begin as a light-porter, if you| 
like; only try me!’ The old gentleman looked 
at me again; perhaps he liked me; but he put 
me in the warehouse. There I worked up to be 
traveller, with three hundred and fifty a year, as 
I am just now: in a few years more itll be five 
hundred ; and then But you don’t know 
you ’re alive, Ned! I wish I had you, I’d make 
aman of you! I'd make you work like a troop- 
er—clean shoes, do anything you were told with- 
out asking about it, and never rest while anybody 
else paid for you. That’s my blessing to you 
now, ny boy!” 

After all this, at the climax of which my cousin 
got somewhat excited, he soon smoothed down 
again. At the coach he gave me half-a-crown, 
and said, ‘‘ Now remember what I told you, Ned, 
till next time! If you don’t, hang me but I'll 
give you a regular wallopping myself.”” When 
his next two visits occurred, however, I was pretty 








far off, learning the same lessons Tom had tried 
to teach me, in a better way than he could have 
done—namely, in the manner suited to one’s own 
character. But it was a peculiarity of his, that 
from his want of imagination he never could sup- 
pose or calculate for the differences in mental con- 
stitution. 

The first time I saw him again I was at col- 
lege, and my younger brother, by his influence, 
had entered into that commercial sphere which, to 
our cousin's idea, included all real life and busi- 
ness, the rest being but fables or artifice. His 
half-yearly visit to the city we were in was regu- 
lar, and, as formerly, an occasion looked forward 
to by us. We could count upon his arriving at 
the London Hotel to a day; the week it lasted 
was just a succession of suppers with Cousin Tom, | 
who delighted in seeing his younger cousins happy | 
at night, if they were busy by day. On the Sun- 
day we went to church together; like the sover- 
eign, he always went to the established church of 
the country he was in—the most out-and-out of 
conservatives was Thomas Tytler, gent.—and 
would have stpported the constitution in Rome or 
Constantinople ; for conservation was necessary to 
“business.”’ As for the theory of the matter, he 
had none, but preferred the Church of England 
for its not being Scotch ; while the Scotch ser- 
vice, on the other hand, had a wonderful effect on 
the appetite. Sunday, indeed, was the day on 
which he enjoyed his dinner; the landlord and his! 
head-waiter brought in the never-failing. roast-beef ; 
and how Cousin Tont would take the opportunity 
of peeping under the cover while they were ab- 
sent for a moment about the other dishes! The 
commercial-room was forever deserted by him now, 
as the gig and mare had long been, and the for- 
mer for the very sufficient reason that our cousin 
had taken a wife ; and still more remarkable on 
both parts, that she invariably travelled with him. 
This was of all things that which he might have 
been expected not to do; since how he could have 
contrived to cast off all the various flames of his dash- 














ing bachelor life, and never chuck a chamber-maid 
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under the chin again, it was difficult to imagine. 
Yet Tom had done it, the sober element in him 
prevailing over the mere mercurial ; while, at the 
same time, Mrs. Tytler, on a first acquaintance, 
seemed one of the least likely women to have 
caught him at last. If he ever did marry, it was 
thought the lady would be some rich, smart, fine 
Londoner, English at any rate, and far too fine to 
leave her drawing-room if she allowed her hus- 
band to travel ; indeed, the thing was unique on 
the road, and somewhat invidious. Mrs. Tytler 
was quiet, gentle, very plain in her dress, not re- 
markably pretty, a Scotchwoman, and she had no 
money ; but our cousin knew his card in this as 
in other things, and all we wondered at eventually 
was the sagacity of his choice. His wife appeared 
made for a relief to his own humor, spirits, and 
dashing manner; she had a sort of instinct as to 
his weak points, and exquisite tact in humoring 
them : while Cousin Thomas walked up and down 
the room in a passion, or was cross and fretful, 
she sat quiet, smiling, or saying something now 
and then till he came round again. He consulted 
her on all questions of moment : her advice, Tom 
said, was wonderful; she saw into a customer, 
and knew the firm better than himself. She had 
the theory and imagination he wanted, and mean- 
while had the air of a kind of portable home by 
way of preparation for a stationary one. ‘* Oh,” 
he would say all of a sudden, ‘‘ if my old mother 
had been alive and seen you, Ann, how you would 
have got on with her!’? Many a happy evening 
did we spend with Cousin Tom and his wife in 
their hotel ; she sat so still, talked so quietly, and 
in such a soft, liquid voice, entering into all one’s 
character and meeting its points, that I always 
thought if I were in distress, or had a quarrel to 
make up with anybody, I should like to refer it 
to Mrs. Thomas Tytler—she would have been like 
falling snow upon it, bringing peace and recon- 
ciliation. 

Two or three years or more passed thus, bring- 
ing the travelling pair as punctually each half. 
They had no family, but were more congenial and 
happy than ever. In the intervals came news- 
papers from all places, with the familiar T. T. in 
the corner, sometimes an A. before it for Mrs. 
Tytler. At length we found that Cousin Tom 
was no longer to extend his tours so far north ; 
they had even taken a neat little house in London 
suburbs. Mrs. Tytler ceased to accompany her 
husband, but he only went out for a month or two 
at a time, having also set up the gig again, with 
a mare as like the celebrated ‘‘ Nanny”’ as could 
be found. This ‘* Nanny,” by the way, Tom's 
wife would always have it, had been some old 
flame of his, and every now and then she would 
torment him about it; which reminded me of my 
cousin in his mother’s parlor with little Jenny 
Wood, while Aunt Tytler went out with the ket- 
tle ; and several times I was on the point of allud- 
ing to it, when I caught the twinkle of Thomas's 
one eye, with a concentrated wink in the other, 
warning me not to doit. Now, however, there 
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was a sad blank with us at every Christmas; but 
we heard of their snug Christmases in the little 
house at Bixton—could picture to ourselves Cous- 
in Tom, his wife, her sister, and a few friends, 
sitting before the fire over the bottle of prime port 
and the walnuts, the cask of Scotch whiskey he 
always kept for old acquaintances, the servant 
Mary, the Scotch terrier *‘ Tip,’’ the gig in its 
house, the mare Nanny looking round in her stable 
for her double feed at the sound of Tom’s foot. 
At Christmas time there invariable came to us 
such a bundle of *‘ Timeses,”’ ‘* Punches,’’ and 
** Illustrated London Newses,”’ all redolent of the 
season, and showing by the flourishing ‘‘ T. T.”’ 
and ** All’s well,’’ how our favorite cousin’s 
very soul rejoiced in Christmas, and became then 
almost poetical. Next there came a list of mem- 
bers of the ‘* Honorable Company of Fishmon- 
gers,’’ to which he had been elected, where the 
name of Thomas Tytler was marked with two 
crosses. Finally, we were all electrified by the 
sudden appearance of a circular, headed by the 
significant words, ‘* Datton and Tytler, Brush- 
makers,’ without further notice, showing that 
our Cousin ‘Tom had become a partner in the firm. 
Old Mr. Dutton was dead, upon which Tom's 
experience, some money he had saved, and more 
he was to pay out of his income, sufficed to give 
him this position: he said it was owing to Mrs. 
Tytler, and I believe to a certain extent he must 
have been right, since she was just the sort of 
woman to confirm and impel the inward steadiness 
of a man externally ‘“* fast,’? and dashing, and 
overflowing with Jonhomie. Cousin Tom, whose 
handsome stoutness at one time prophesied omin- 
ously of ** blood to the head,” left off porter, 
finished his pint of port only on Sundays, took a 
new lease of his life, and went at it like a head 
in the firm. His senior partner in rank, Mr. Dut- 
ton the son, was the very contrast of him ; a young 
Englishman, cold, distant, but gentlemanly, and 
standing upon his position in life, with a young 
and pretty wife, who thought no more of the 
business, probably, than Mrs. Tytler did of fashion : 
yet they all worked well together; and Travelling 
Tom, of roadside celebrity, with his genial man- 
ner and long head, was only the animating spirit 
of the house in his capacity of Thoroughgoing 
Tytler. 

To my younger brother in commercial oceupa- 
tion our cousin was the model and idea, at a rever- 
ing distance, of success in life; even privately, 
on some little trait of his seeming to transpire in- 
voluntarily in her son, our mother would exclaim, 
‘*So like Thomas!’’ London, too, with the 
youth, was the great field of lock as well as ex- 
ertion: if its streets were not paved with gold, 
yet the old story of ‘* Whittington and his Cat” 
was apparently being acted over again in our 
Cousin Tom. After a disagreement with his 
master, our young man io his first huff set off for 
that mighty battle-field of life in the cloud; and 
without having said a word to any one, presented 
himself before his cousin, who was naturally taken 
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rather back at having his own history imitated. 
His being a relation and a Scotchman was the 
very bar against introduction into the house, and 
the partner would be sure to look coldly upon the 
thing. However, a domestic evening with the 
quiet partner of the firm of T. and T. gave a more 
feasible aspect to the case, the woman's spirit 
bringing into consideration the circumstances of a 
youth immersed at once amidst the troubled sea 
of London. 

** Now, Joe,”’ said his Cousin Tom, ‘* Il! make 
you work: you mustn't be nice; you shall clean 
shoes and scrub the floors if you're wanted to! 
and we'll put you into the warehouse.”? This 
was Cousin Tom's way of frightening people with 
the worst, that the better might seem agreeable ; 
but his bark was always worse than his bite ; and 
after dinner, when his cousin was left in the 
counting-house, he came down once or twice at 
first with something nice in his hand, which he 
made Joe take behind the door. My brother was 
one of the tall specimens of the north, a ‘* well- 
growd un,”’ as his cousin phrased it; and it was 
his delight to show him off at home for his Seotch 
cousin, the smallest of his family, whose common 
tongue was Gaelic, and who had left his kilt in 
his own country. 

** Joe,’’ he would say to him, “‘ you ‘re a good- 
looking fellow now: there’s a tinman’s daughter 
over the way, with a hundred thousand pounds, 
and I’m sure she casts sheep’s eyes at you! 
Couldn't you make up to her, and astonish your 
mother yet—eh?”’ 

Then he would rub his hands, and laugh till 
the tears ran down his cheeks, at the thought of 
Joe's making such a quick step of it, and going 
home in his carriage. 

Cousin Tom’s friends in the ward at length 
made him a common councilman; and he just 
peeped in at the counting-house door with his blue 
silk rebes on, edged with fur, merely to see of 
course if all was right, the day he went to be pre- 
sented to the queen, and kiss her hand. At night 
he said chuckling to his wife and Joe, ‘* What 
would my poor mother say if she saw me !"’— 
then the tears stood in his eyes. Again, it was 
his strict rule for Mrs. Tytler to write every day 
when he was absent on an occasional journey, 
which one day when he was at Brighton she had 
apparently omitted to do. Cousin ‘Tom took rail 
immediately, arrived at the street door at home; 
he let himself in, took off his boots, and crept 
cautiously up stairs. 

‘* Where ’s Mrs. Tytler, Mary?” said he ina 
whisper to the servant. ‘Is she confined to her 
room ?” 

The girl informed him that she was quite well ; 
but on the discovery that the letter had not been 
posted in time, how he did blow up the unfortu- 
nate culprit! After which, ordering her not to 
mention his return, off he posted back to Brighton 
again. ‘This was our cousin in his thoughtful or 
Tytler character, so curiously alternating with the 





common Tom-like one. 
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Happiness and good-humor to the end rest at 
our Cousin Tom’s fireside, albeit adorned by no 
heirs, who would probably degenerate. With his 
quiet wife, her still quieter maiden sister, and a few 
friends, their circle is complete. If he should 
ever come to be lord mayor of London, and his 
wife lady mayoress, one might suggest a motto for 
them, at which Cousin Tom once laughed till his 
sides were sore ; namely, A. T. T.O. T. T., being 
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their matrimonial initials linked possessively to 
those of their own commercial firm, and at the 


|same time signifying, ‘‘ At the top of the tree.” 
| Then he would die an alderman that has “ passed 


the chair ;’’ but at any rate, on his monument 
might appropriately be inscribed nothing more 
than his favorite epistolary form, ‘* All’s well.— 


pe Aas 





Causes or Distase.—Before a disease can be 
produced, it is necessary to have—first, an exciting 
cause, such as exposure, miasm, or contagion ; and 
second, a body in an apt or predisposed state to 
receive the impression of the exciting cause, and 
this aptness may be produced, among other predis- 
posing causes, by bad and low living, or too high 
living. But of the two specified predisposing causes, 
it has been found that poor living induces a condi- 
tion of body much more favorable to receive the 
poison of malaria and contagion than the opposite 
state; nay, to such an extent does it do so, as in 
appearance to swamp the exciting causes, and give 
rise to the idea that poverty and wretchedness alone 
will induce endempe fever. 
else we would often, in eases of shipwreck and long 
voyages, have those exposed to such a fate, when 
exireme want has been for a length of time pressing 
on them, and death in the shape of starvation star- 
ing them in the face. I say in such eases, if pov- 
erty alone could create fever, then we ought to 
have it developed to a frightful extent; but such 
is notthe ease. No, instead of going the full leneth 
of Dr. Alison’s views, | would stop short with this 
couvietion, that poverty and wretcheduess predis- 
pose the body to receive the impression of the small- 
est taint of contagion and miasm.—Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

Tur Crarts in Germany.—The different crafts 
in Germany are incorporations recognized by law, 
governed by usages of great antiquity, with a fund 
to defray the corporate expenses, and in each con- 
siderable town a house of entertainment is selected 
as the house-of-call, or “ harbor,’ as it is styled, 
ofeach particular craft. Thus you see in the Ger- 
man towns a number of taverns indicated by their 
signs, ** Mason’s Harbor,”’ ** Blacksmith’s Harbor,’’ 
&e. No one is allowed to set up as a master work- 
man in any trade unless he is admitted as a freeman 
or member of the craft; and such is the stationary 
condition of most parts of Germany, that no person 
is admitted as a master workman in any trade ex- 
cept to supply the place of some one deceased or 
retired from business. When such a vacaney oc- 
curs, all those desirous of being permitted to fill it 
present a piece of work, executed as well as they 
are able to do it, which is called their master piece, 
being offered to obtain the place of a master work- 
man. Nominally the best workman gets the place ; 
but you will easily conceive that in reality some 
kind of favoritism must generally decide it. Thus 
isevery man obliged to submit to all the chances 
of a popular election whether he shall be allowed 
to work for his bread; and that, too, in a country 
where the people are not permitted to have any 
agency in choosing their rulers. But the restraints 
on journeymen in that country are still more oppres- 
sive. As soon as the years of his apprenticeship 
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have expired, the young mechanic is obliged, in 
the phrase of his country, to ‘* wander’’ for three 
years. For this purpose he is furnished, by the 
master of his craft in which he has served his ap- 
prenticeship, with a duly-authenticated wandering- 
hook, with which he goes to seek employment. In 
whatever city he arrives, on presenting himself, 
with his credentials, at the house-of-call or harbor 
of the eraft in which he has served his time, he is 
allowed, gratis, a day’s food and a night's lodging. 
If he wishes to get employed in that place, he is 
assisted in procuring it. If he does not wish it, or 
fails in the attempt, he must pursue his wandering : 
and this lasts three years befure he can anywhere 
be admitted asa master. I have heard it argued 
that this system had the advantage of circulating 
knowledge from place to plate, and imparting to 
the young artisan the fruits of travel and intercourse 
with the world. But however beneficial travelling 
may be, when undertaken by those who have the 
taste and capacity to profit by it, 1 cannot but think 
that to compel every young man who has just served 
out his time to leave home in the manner I have 
described, must bring his habits and morals into 
peril, and be regarded rather as a hardship than as 
an advantage. There is no sanctuary of virtue 
like home.—Everett’s Address. 





A Rarr or Monkxeys.—A singular and almost 
touching drama was lately observed by the crew of 
a French sloop-of-war, recently returned from a 
voyage from the seas of India. A dozen monkeys 
had been put on board and tied on deck, where they 
had delighted the old tars from morning till night 
with their frolies and gambols. Some, however, 
discontented with the short space allotted to them, 
broke their chains, invaded the ecaptain’s cabin, 
jumped over chairs and tables, spilt the ink on offi- 
cial documents, and behaved in such an inconsiderate 
manner that their death was resolved upon and the 
warrant signed on the spot. The order to throw 
these poor innocent victims overboard was received 
with general sadness on the forward deck. The old 
sailors, after a long consultation, came to the con- 
clusion that a raft might be built, upon which the 
poor creatures might at Jeast find one chance of sal- 
vation. All hands were soon at work and the raft 
completed, a smal! mast made fast to it, a sail hoist- 
ed. in the direction of the current, a good supply of 
biscuit and crackers and a cask of water were put 
on board, and the twelve unfortunate outlaws were 
abandoned to their unhappy fate. We have been 
told, and willingly believe, that the old sailors were 
moved even to tears, and, waving their hats, re- 
mained on deck, watching with anxious solicitude 
the frail embarkation until it was out of sight and 
disappeared toward the land, where they hoped it 
might go on shore on some neighboring coast.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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Ferpinanp of Austria abdicated!—the pope 
fled! Monarchs pass, states fall and rise, with a 
rupidity that mocks recording. 

If portents are to be trusted, the government of 
Austria has fairly superseded the revolution by 
heading it. Putting all things together, we dis- 
cern a great combined movement, conducted by 
the leading statesmen of the empire. The Em- 
peror Ferdinand has abdicated in favor of his 
nephew, ** Francis Joseph the First.”” The new 
emperor is a very young man—only in his nine- 
teenth year; he is popular, and held to be of great 
promise. ‘The house of Hapsburg has been re- 
markable for its power of producing examples of 
the most opposite intellect, and after Ferdinand 
we may look for a favorable change. 

Count Stadion, and his colleagues, the new 
ministers, had already issued a manifesto, which 
of itself might have marked the new era in Aus- 
trian history. If the statesmen who have sub- 
scribed to it adhere to their purpose, they may 
possibly achieve the reconsolidation of the empire. 
They proclaim their resolve to vindicate, vi ef 
armis, that authority in the executive, without 
which no government can exist; and so far they 
are justified by common sense and sound policy. 
Bat they still more wisely disclaim all reactionary 
intention: reading their declaration by the plain 
meaning of the words, we understand that, instead 
of endeavoring to recall the past and reéstablish 
the Austria of 1815, they seek to develop a new 
Austria, suited to the altered state of Europe. 
This is to be effected by organizing a true repre- 
sentation of the people, on the basis of free insti- 
tutions and local self-government, with a vigorous 
central administration. Such a constitution of the 
empire would be the very opposite of that which 
existed down to 1848: that was a centralized 
bureaucracy, ruling over provinces kept in a state 
of subjection, separation, and mutual ignorance ; 
the new plan is a popular machinery of govern- 
ment, and a federalized consolidation. How far 
such a consolidation may be practicable with such 
diversity of races, we cannot say; but the plan is 
the only one which offers any hope of again setting 
the house of Hapsburg on a stable throne. Fran- 
cis Joseph's inaugural proclamation is in harmony 
with the ministeriel programme. It really looks 
as if Austria’s foremost statesmen understood the 
true function of the royal elasses in the Europe 
of the nineteenth century, and could appreciate 
the capabilities of limited monarchy. —Spectator. 


Tre project of an organic union between the 
Germans of Austria and their Swabian, Saxon, and 
Prussian kinsmen must now be regarded as defini- 
tively abandoned. The overtures of the great Com- 
mittee of Union sitting at Frankfort, where, strange- 
ly enough, an Austrian Archduke still oecupies 
the chair of state, and an Austrian statesman fills 
the foremost place on the ministerial bench, have 
been peremptorily, though courteously, rejected at 


Vienna. On this subject all parties in Austria 
seem to be pretty well agreed. The whig-radical 
section of the Assembly, which leans for support 
on the Polish ‘* tail’’—the ‘‘ Irish members” of 
that Austrian legislature—speaks nearly the same 
language as the government. No formal connec- 
tion, they say, until the organization of each com- 
monwealth is perfect and complete! As far as 
a friendly alliance will go, we are at your service, 
so soon as you are in a condition to form one ; but 
we must decline any intimacy of a tenderer char- 
acter. Austria cannot become one flesh with Ger- 
many. And thus vanishes, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the gorgeous phantasm of a Teuton Empire 
—the iris which hung a while over the boiling 
whirlpool of the revolution. We are far from 
positively pronouncing that a time will never come 
when the principle of the federative association of 
races will exercise a predominating influence on 
the territorial arrangements of the continent. Pos- 
sibly it may. It is difficult to foresee all the con- 
sequences which may flow from the diffusion of 
civilization ; and this may be one of them. But 
for the present it is shelved. The nationality of 
Italy does not seem likely to develop itself so irre- 
sistibly as to drive the Austrians out of the Penin- 
sula, even with the help of the ‘* Constituent As- 
sembly,’’? which Count Mamiani has taken upon 
himself to convoke at Rome. Panslavism, that 
wondrous exotic which was to astonish the Eu- 
ropean public by bursting suddenly into flower after 
a silent growth of many hundred years, stil! lies 
folded in the bud. And for Germany, her theory 
of unity is overthrown. Moritz Arndt’s stirring 
song, ‘* Where is the German’s fatherland ?* is not 
the true hymn of her regeneration. Germany does 
not extend wherever the German tongue is spoken 
and German features prevail. The claims she has 
set up to territories lying without her geographical 
boundaries are confuted out of her own lips. She 
is out of court by her own confession. Whilst the 
Germans of Austria shrink from her embrace, and 
cleave to the motley fellowship of their own ancient 
empire, with what face can their general parent 
follow her emigrant offspring into Limburg and 
Schleswig—we might add, into Courland and Li- 
voniat Let Germany, then, learn moderation from 
her rebuff, and gather wisdom from disappoint- 
ment. And here we beg to submit again to her 
consideration a view which we urged upon her long 
ago. If she will have a coat, she must cut it ac- 
cording to her cloth. If she will gird herself with 
the sword of Prussia, she will hardly eseape ac- 
knowledging a Prussian sovereign. If she is bent 
on a national unity, large enough to include the 
wide dominions of the house of Brandenburg, she 
can scarce decline to assign to Prussia a prepon- 
derance in her system, proportioned to the magni- 
tude of that powerful kingdom. Under the ac- 
knowledged hegemony of Prussia, she may indeed 


succeed in founding, in the heart of Europe, 2. 


stronger, because a more compact, political power, 
than she could have obtained by grasping at the 





out-lying provinces of the Austrian Empire. Up- 
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on the question, whether such a combination is 
likely to prove conducive to her own interests, or 
to the peace and stability of the European system, 
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From the Spectator. 
THE POPE. 


Tue flight of ‘‘ Pio Nono” from Rome pro- 





we offer no opinion, merely observing that, short 
of this ultimate goal of German ambition, the 
Frankfort Congress has a mission which it may 
honorably and usefully accomplish. There is a 
point to which the work of assimilation and con- 
solidation may be carried on with credit and advan- 
tage, even though Lord Westmoreland should con- 
tinue to reside at Berlin, and Mr. Forbes at Dresden, 
and though every dollar which has been collected 


claims that the vitality of the Papacy has departed. 
This catastrophe has come rather suddenly upon 
the world; but its causes are too obvious to allow 
of surprise. For some years the Roman govern- 
ment may be said to have subsisted on suffrage : 
it had to contend with all the dangers that beset a 
feeble executive ; and the extraneous support which 
it received was of a kind to provoke a dislike 
© | which comes into operation now that the Vatican 
for the outfit of a “German fleet” should find its |j, defenceless ; even the personal character of the 


way into the F rankfort poor-hox. Austria, for | good pontiff not sufficing to counteract the noxious 
her part, under the Emperor Francis Joseph I, is ‘influence of his position. The executive had for 
about, we trust, to resume that dignified and im- 


pad : : , | years heen reduced to that Jast stage of feebleness, 
portant position in the councils of Europe, which ‘extreme poverty; and Pio Nono had not been 
she seemed, a short while age, & nave well nigh | a}lowed time to recruit the resources of his domin- 
pea — = yeahhh Danube, ‘ions and of his exchequer, before the revolution 
she remains the guardian of the great interests | iq France sent over Europe a storm which proved 
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- ee nalltg jraised the storm: a thoroughly new course was 
European civilization are planted among the reced- | ithe only mode in which the new pope could hope 
ing hordes of the East, it is her high duty to pro- | ty avoid for his government actual insolvency and 
tecta vast and heterogeneous population at once from beggary : he did not originate, but fell in with, the 
intestine strife and from the usurpation of a pow- spirit of the times; and his doing so afforded the 
erful neighbor, and to keep those numerous tribes | 


, }Mmost promising chance of obtaining a new lease 
which form the advance guard of the great Slave | gr the Papacy. ‘The French revolution was pro- 
race, In close intercourse and perpetual head with | duced by canses similar to those prevailing in 
the cultivated nations of the West. ‘There never | Rome. but not by the example of the pope—it 
wasa wilder flight of fancy than the notion, so fre- | " 


| Was excited by the disgust at official corruption, 
quently put forward by the fanatics of German | and at the neglected engagements of 1830; and 
unity, that, upon the absorption of Austria into | jt was predicted by Alexis de Tocqueville on the 
Germany, the Slavonian provinces of the defunct score of inevitable national insolvency. The pope 
empire would hasten to group themselves, of their | had no more to do with the Paris revolution than 
own accord, in compliant submission, around the | Lord John Russell had, or Prince Metternich. 
= a which, even on ent ae |That revolution shook Europe, and the tottering 
regard with an unconquerable jealousy. Over- | Papacy has fallen in the concussion. 
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tone of Maria Theresa is, in fact, the best guar-| iment. For the same reason the ecclesiastical 
antee for the preservation of pacific and amicable party had become in a great degree anti-national ; 
j re 7 | . . 
aE aieuea aye we sor oe mes and therefore was it that the triangular-hatted pat- 
pers sc te svorins and for this, amongst | riot Gioberti made a renationalizing of the church 
other not less weighty reasons, the great powers, | an essential in the political mtiaabe. Feeling her 
and Great Britain in particular, would do well to power incessantly on the wane, the church haa 
extend to the imperial government, by every legit- | endeavored to multiply her holds by conferring 
~ihinawe cordial and mon ae em ‘every office on ecclesiastics: hence further disgust ; 
new monaren, surrounded by an able | aggravated again by the corruption and abuses 
ar i inistrati lecous a ons : , 
. enlighte ned administration, presents if favorable inevitable on a factitious concentration of power in 
*Pportunity for the. renewal of those friendly re-| incapable hands. In the process of this concen- 
lations which, down to a not very distant period, | tration, the pope was opposed by the nobles, 
rin = between her majesty’s government and traditionary heirs of Roman fame: it becar 
ma eee J.; and we trust that it will be | more necessary to set the nobles aside, 9” 
y accepted and duly used.— Chronicle. were added to the numbers of the dis 
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Ferpinanp of Austria abdicated!—the pope 
fled! Monarchs pass, states fall and rise, with a 
rapidity that mocks recording. 

If portents are to be trusted, the government of 
Austria has fairly superseded the revolution by 
heading it. Putting all things together, we dis- 
cern a great combined movement, conducted by 
the leading statesmen of the empire. The Em- 
peror Ferdinand has abdicated in favor of his 
nephew, ‘** Francis Joseph the First.” The new 
emperor is a very young man—only in his nine- 
teenth year; he is popular, and held to be of great 
promise. The house of Hapsburg has been re- 
markable for its power of producing examples of 
the most opposite intellect, and after Ferdinand 
we may look for a favorable change. 

Count Stadion, and his colleagues, the new 
ministers, had already issued a manifesto, which 
of itself might have marked the new era in Aus- 
trian history. If the statesmen who have sub- 
scribed to it adhere to their purpose, they may 
possibly achieve the reconsolidation of the empire. 
They prociaim their resolve to vindicate, vi et 
armis, that authority in the executive, without 
which no government can exist; and so far they 
are justified by common sense and sound policy. 
But they still more wisely disclaim all reactionary 
intention: reading their declaration by the plain 
meaning of the words, we understand that, instead 
of endeavoring to recall the past and reéstablish 
the Austria of 1815, they seek to develop a new 
Austria, suited to the altered state of Europe. 
This is to be effected by organizing a true repre- 
sentation of the people, on the basis of free insti- 
tutions and local self-government, with a vigorous 
central administration. Such a constitution of the 
empire would be the very opposite of that which 
existed down to 1848: that was a centralized 
bureaucracy, ruling over provinces kept in a state 
of subjection, separation, and mutual ignorance ; 
the new plan is a popular machinery of govern- 
ment, and a federalized consolidation. How far 
such a consolidation may be practicable with such 
diversity of races, we cannot say ; but the plan is 
the only one which offers any hope of again setting 
the house of Hapsburg on a stable throne. Fran- 
cis Joseph's inaugural proclamation is in harmony 
with the ministeriel programme. It really looks 
as if Austria’s foremost statesmen understood the 
true function of the royal classes in the Europe 
of the nineteenth century, and could appreciate 
the capabilities of limited monarchy.— Spectator. 


Tue project of an organic union between the 
Germans of Austria and their Swabian, Saxon, and 
Prussian kinsmen must now be regarded as defini- 
tively abandoned. The overtures of the great Com- 
mittee of Union sitting at Frankfort, where, strange- 
ly enough, an Austrian Archduke still oecupies 
the chair of state, and an Austrian statesman fills 
the foremost place on the ministerial bench, have 
been peremptorily, though courteously, rejected at 





Vienna. On this subject all parties in Austria 
seem to be pretty well agreed. The whig-radical 
section of the Assembly, which leans for support 
on the Polish “ tail’’—the ‘Irish members’ of 
that Austrian legislature—speaks nearly the same 
language as the government. No formal connec- 
tion, they say, until the organization of each com- 
monwealth is perfect and complete! As far as 
a friendly alliance will go, we are at your service, 
so s00n as you are in a condition to form one ; but 
we must decline any intimacy of a tenderer char- 
acter. Austria cannot become one flesh with Ger- 
many. And thus vanishes, in the twinkling of an 
eye, the gorgeous phantasm of a Teuton Empire 
—the iris which hung a while over the boiling 
whirlpool of the revolution. We are far from 
positively pronouncing that a time will never come 
when the principle of the federative association of 
races will exercise a predominating influence on 
the territorial arrangements of the continent. Pos- 
sibly it may. It is difficult to foresee all the con- 
sequences which may flow from the diffusion of 
civilization ; and this may be one of them. But 
for the present it is shelved. The nationality of 
Italy does not seem likely to develop itself so irre- 
sistibly as to drive the Austrians out of the Penin- 
sula, even with the help of the ‘* Constituent As- 
sembly,’’? which Count Mamiani has taken upon 
himself to convoke at Rome. Panslavism, that 
wondrous exotic which was to astonish the Eu- 
ropean public by bursting suddenly into flower afier 
a silent growth of many hundred years, still lies 
folded in the bud. And for Germany, her theory 
of unity is overthrown. Moritz Arndt’s stirring 
song, ** Where is the German’s fatherland !* is not 
the true hymn of her regeneration. Germany does 
not extend wherever the German tongue is spoken 
and German features prevail. The claims she has 
set up to territories lying without her geographical 
boundaries are confuted out of her own lips. She 
is out of court by her own confession. Whilst the 
Germans of Austria shrink from her embrace, and 
cleave to the motley fellowship of their own ancient 
empire, with what face ean their general parent 
follow her emigrant offspring into Limburg and 
Schleswig—we might add, into Courland and Li- 
vonia? Let Germany, then, learn moderation from 
her rebuff, and gather wisdom from disappoint- 
ment. And here we beg to submit again to her 
consideration a view which we urged upon her long 
ago. If she will have a coat, she must cut it ac- 
cording to her cloth. If she will gird herself with 
the sword of Prussia, she will hardly escape ac- 
knowledging a Prussian sovereign. If she is bent 
on a national unity, large enough to include the 
wide dominions of the house of Brandenburg, she 
can searce decline to assign to Prussia a prepon- 
derance in her system, proportioned to the magni- 
tude of that powerful kingdom. Under the ac- 
knowledged hegemony of Prussia, she may indeed 
succeed in founding, in the heart of Europe, 4 
stronger, because a more compact, political power, 
than she could have obtained by grasping at the 
out-lying provinces of the Austrian Empire. Up- 
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on the question, whether such a combination is 
likely to prove conducive to her own interests, or 
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to the peace and stability of the European system, 
we offer no opinion, merely observing that, short 
of this ultimate goal of German ambition, the 
Frankfort Congress has a mission which it may 
honorably and usefully accomplish. There is a 
point to which the work of assimilation and con- 
solidation may be carried on with credit and advan- 
tage, even though Lord Westmoreland should con- 
tinue to reside at Berlin, and Mr. Forbes at Dresden, 
and though every dollar which has been collected 
for the outfit of a “* German fleet’? should find its 
way into the Frankfort poor-box. Austria, for 
her part, under the Emperor Francis Joseph I., is 


Tue flight of ‘* Pio Nono” from Rome pro- 
claims that the vitality of the Papacy has departed. 
This catastrophe has come rather suddenly upon 
the world ; but its causes are too obvious to allow 
of surprise. For some years the Roman govern- 
ment may be said to have subsisted on suffrage : 
it had to contend with all the dangers that beset a 
feeble executive ; and the extraneous support which 
it received was of a kind to provoke a dislike 
which comes into operation now that the Vatican 
is defenceless ; even the personal character of the 
| good pontiff not sufficing to counteract the noxious 
age ’ ‘influence of his position. The executive had for 
about, we trust, to resume that dignified and im- years been reduced to that Jast stage of feebleness, 
portant position in the councils of Europe, which | extreme poverty ; and Pio Nono had not been 
she seemed, a short while ago, to have well nigh | alowed time to recruit the resources of his domin- 
irrecoverably lost. Mistress of the Upper Danube, |ians and of his exchequer, before the revolution 
she remains the guardian of the great interests in France sent over Europe a storm which proved 


which are involved in the free navication of that ‘too rough for the debilitated condition of the pa- 
great artery of continental traffic. Queen of a ter- 








‘pal convalescence. We have repeatedly exposed 
i jithin which the Sl! dG famili ; : i ‘7 

ritory within whieh the Slave and German famines | the fallacious notion that Mastai Feretti wantonly 
commingle with each other, and the outposts of | raised the storm: a thoroughly new course was 
, swilieati . , ; 

European civilization are planted among the reced- |the only mode in which the new pope could hope 
ing hordes a 9 Kast, it is her high duty to pro- \to avoid for his government actual insolvency and 

ate er . ' . . . . . 
tecta vast and heterogeneous population atonce from beggary: he did not originate, but fell in with, the 
intestine strife and from the usurpation of a pow- spirit of the times; and his doing so afforded the 
a“ : ’ 5 

erful neighbor, and to keep those numerous tribes | most promising chance of obtaining a new lease 
which form the advance guard of the great Slave | for the Papacy. The French revolution was pro- 
race, in close intercourse and perpetual amity with | duced by causes similar to those prevailing in 


the cultivated nations of the West. There never! Rome, but not by the example of the pope—it 
wasa wilder flight of fancy than the notion, 80 fre-| was excited by the disgust at official corruption, 
quently put forward by the fanatics of German | and at the neglected engagements of 1830; and 
unity, that, upon the absorption of Austria into it was predicted by Alexis de Tocqueville on the 
Germany, the Slavonian provinces of the defunct | core of inevitable national insolvency. The pope 


: | ; . 
empire would hasten to group themselves, of their |had no more to do with the Paris revolution than 


own — in compliant submission, around the | Lord John Russell had, or Prince Metternich. 

great nation w hich, even on neutral ground, they |That revolution shook Europe, and the tottering 

regard with an unconquerable jealousy. Over- | Papacy has fallen in the concussion. 

throw the domination of Austria, and it is tolerably | The origin of the papal feebleness was very 
7 an ‘ 4 « 


clear that Russia would have been tempted, nay | deep-seated. The Guelph influence in Italy had 


forced, in self-defence, to territorial enlargements | completely succumbed to the Ghibelline—mediate- 


which Germany herself, in her half-consolidated ‘ly or immediately the emperor was supreme ; the 
state, would have been the first to resent, and | pational party, abandoned by the church, had 
which would probably have proved fagal to the | hecome merely revolutionary ; hence in part the 


tranquillity of Europe. The maintenance of the | revolutionary character of the anti-Austrian move- 
throne of Maria ‘Theresa is, in fact, the best guar-| ment. For the same reason the ecclesiastical 


antee for the preservation of pacific and amicable party had become in a great degree anti-national ; 


i : ’ | . . 
relations between the Western states and the colos- | and therefore was it that the triangular-hatted pat- 


“mpire ‘ . ; Ls . : i as 
sal Empire of the North; and for this, amongst | riot Gioberti made a renationalizing of the church 
other not less weighty reasons, the great powers, ‘an essential in the political scheme. Feeling her 


and Great Britain in particular, would do well to | power incessantly on the wane, the church haa 


extend to the imperial government, by every legit-| endeavored to multiply her holds by conferring 
imate means, a cordial and energetic support. 


. lhe | every office on ecclesiastics: hence further disgust ; 
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cession of a new monarch, surrounded by an able | gooravated again by the corruption and abuses 
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d enlightened administration, presents a favorable | inevitable on a factitious concentration of power in 


“portunity for the renewal of those friendly Te-\ incapable hands. In the process of this concen- 
lations which, down to a not very distant period, | tration, the pope was opposed by the nobles, the 
subsisted between her majesty’s government and _traditionary heirs of Roman fame: it became the 
that of Ferdinand J.; and we trust that it will be pee necessary to set the nobles aside, and they 
Irankly accepted and duly used.— Chronicle. were added to the numbers of tho discontented. 
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being Austrian, anti-nationa], anti-Roman, at once 


THE POPE. 


has been destroyed, no doubt, by the consolidation 


anti-aristocratic, and anti-popular. Austrian sup- | of monarchical institutions ; but for reasons totally 


port had been rendered intolerable by Austrian 
arrogance ; and ultimately, in addition to his other 
antagonisms, the pope, though conservative ex 
officio, had been made anti-Austrian, but without 
the power of being thereby recunciled to his peo- 
ple or the patricians of Rome. Such was the 
position of the Papacy when Pio Nono ascended 
the throne. He is, as we have before said, an 
honest man, of strong sense, strong conscience, 
and hereditarily streng in will; but he is not a 
powerful or an original reasoner, not a profound 
analyzer of things; he receives things as they are, 
and he accepted his mission with the unsearching 
faith of a sincere churchman. It seemed his to 
restore the Papacy ; and he was engaged, patriot- 
ically and piously, perseveringly and prudently, 
in the endeavor to amend the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery of his government, so as to make his 
spiritual authority fit with the altered condition of 
Europe and its movements. Je failed, we believe, 
simply because his task was impossible. The 
attempt would, under any circumstances, have 
been difficult ; but there was no time for a process 
which must at the best have been tedious and 
operose. He failed, and in flight he attempts to 
bear off his spiritual authority unimpaired, 

But what will be the effect of his flight? 
What will he dot What can he? Will he 
thunder his edicts from Avignon, the unrenowned 
residence of alien and schismatic popes ; or shoot 
them over the Neapolitan border? Is this flight 
only a rustication, or is it not rather abdication? 
Can ‘‘ the thunders of the Vatican’’ be fulminated 
from any place but the Vatican? 

An ingenious writer* propounds the startling 
opinion, that the revolution of France and of the 
Roman power is favorable to the revival of the 
papal authority. Mr. Hunter Gordon contends, 
that the resuscitation of the Italian democracies is 
the antidote to the bane of the Apostolic See ; 
Austria having been the main cause of the fre- 
quent obseurations of the papal glory. He em- 
phatically adopts the opinion ‘* that the genius of 
Catholicism and of the Catholic hierarchy, so far 


different from monarchical and republican antago- 
nism. Spiritual authority was at its height wher 
intellectual ‘power was at its lowest point, when 
civil authority was undetermined, when the lands 
were given up to incessant war. Couseerated by 
his vocation, venerated for his mediating offices, 
useful for his learning, the ecclesiastic passed 
from the palace to the hut, from the council 
chamber to the camp, the sole representative of 
civil union. While feudality was still contending 
against the rise of monarchy, while every |and- 
owner's residence was a castle, every country 4 
battle-field, illustrious for its deeds of chivalry, 
infamous for its deeds of oppression—while ay 
oppressed race of villeins groaned amid the waving 
corn, and the traders of the towns were strugelinz 
to found the commerce of modern times—the 
Papacy was the only widely extended, stable, and 
intelligent power; the ouly possessor of any widely- 
spread public opinion ; the only authority common 
to many classes: and it was in those days that 
Gregory planned the crusades, which made the 
pope commander-in-chief of Chiristendom’s armies 
—that Innocent the Third trampled on the necks 
of the German Frederick, the Gallic Augustus, 
and the English John. That was the zenith of 
papal power: but all the circumstances which 
favored the development of that power belonged 
purely to the middle ages; and from the days «f 
Innocent to those of Pius the Sixth, the decline 
has been progressive. 

The first expatriation of the popes was found 
to weaken authority: the Pope of Rome, it was 
found, must be the Pope at Rome. The fir 
emancipation of opinion by the consolidation of 
states under established monarchy, permitted the 
growth of Protestantism : Huss and Wickliffe trov- 
bled Rome long before the pope had sunk to tr 
level of an ordinary prince, long before the refine! 
worldliness of Leo the Tenth had exposed the 
traffic of the church to the dangerous enthusise 
of Luther. Protestantism is modernism. 

In more recent times, smaller internal Protestan'- 
isms have convicted the Papacy of incapacity, of 


from being contrary to a republican constitution, | corruption, of weakness; the reforms of lic, 
is really more in harmony with liberty, with demo-| under Leopold the First of Tuscany, exposed ty’ 


cratic liberty, than with the monarchieal system.” 


annies and profligacies like those which gave strenz'! 


In this opinion Mr. Gordon appears to us to con- | to the earlier reformation, and the chureh has new 
found republican institutions with circumstances! got well over the scandal. Pius the Sixth ws 
that have happened to coéxist, but were not| beaten with an ill grace. His successors were 00! 


essentially allied. 


men to restore vigor to the Vatican ; Pius the Se'- 


The Papacy was an institution essentially he-!enth was a gentlemaniy man, best known as bei 
longing to the middle ages. Its long ard slow | tne sport of Napoleon, and a foil to the low bigot’ 
rise has been followed by a long and slow dectine .| ef Leo the Twelfth; the reign of Pius the Pigh!) 
it rose to its utmost power in the middle ages— , #as short but not sweet; Gregory the Sixteenth 
it was ¢he civilization of that period ; it has declined | assumed the name and policy of Gregory the Sev- 


with the advancement of modern civilization. 1 


tienth, but could nu restere the middie ages! 
mimic Jove, he launched his «:anderbolts from °° 


* Letter tothe Right Honorable Henry Lord Brougham, | obsolete Olympus, ard they hurt nobody. Pius 


F. R. S., Member of the National Institute, &e., on the 
Influence of the French Revolution on the Church of 


the Ninth was appointed as a forlorn hope: ! 





By Hunter Gordon, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 


Pamphlet publisied by Mr. Ridgway. 


made the effort manfully and generously ; but it 
ivain. The pope is but a relic. The medievdl 
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empire of papal Rome falls as the last traces of 
feudality are disappearing from Eastern Europe. 

What power of restoration remains—what influ- 
ence—nay, what motive’ The pope wandering in 
the lands of other princes, or floating about the 
Mediterranean, ‘* multum jactatus et alto,’’ is pope 
of Rome no longer. It has been argued, that, sep- 
arated from his temporal responsibilities, the spirit- 
ual influence of the pope would be more effective. 
This may be true of a spiritual leader who is in im- 
mediate contact with his followers; but it cannot 
be assumed of a distant leader, to whose authority 
a fixed, central, and commanding position is essen- 
tial. A dislocated pope, a pope on a roving com- 
mission, cannot be the centre of the world. Even 
the prestige of stability, surviving that of power, 
has at last departed. ‘The pope is * nowhere ;”’ an 
appeal can hardly lie from an ecclesiastical dignity, 
say of France or Ireland, to a nomadic head. 

‘An effort ata merely literal restoration may he 
made; but by whom? By Austria’—to make the 
pope a standing target for the arrows of Italian 
nationality. Besides, Austria must first restore 
herself. By France *—under a new concordat be- 
tween a Pius and a Napoleon, for more reciprocal 
advantages’? ‘That might not be a bad speculation. 
But it would not restore the Papacy; you cannot 
take the pope on and off, in this way, without loos- 
ening and utterly destroying the screws of his 
power. 

What will be the ulterior effects—in France, un- 
recorded by Mr. Hunter Gordon ; in Italy, in Spain ; 
in Ireland? Remove the pope, and Catholicism 
loses its unity and distinctive authority. 

It is to be observed that when the Papacy expires, 
Protestantism ceases to be an antagonism, and suc- 
ceeds to the position of a supremacy ; it is no longer 
an opposition ; what will succeed to that office? 


We have equal commiseration for the poor pope 
and for the more liberal and enlightened of his sub- 
jects. Both he and they were sincerely desirous of 
correcting the absurdities of despotic government, 
and entering upon some kind of a new and constitu- 
tional system. But how was this possibly to be 
managed? A ezar or an emperor is difficult enough 
to force down and coerce into a constitutional sov- 
ereign, but after all the thing is not impossible. 
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Tt was all very well when a people were like the 
grass of a meadow, springing up of themselves to 
be bruised down by tyranny or mowed down by 
war, and suffering themselves to be made hay of by 
their prince whilst the sun shone. It was easy to 
be a prince then. But now every herb of this pop- 
ular grass has got life and sensibilities and individu- 
ality within it, and cries out loud enough to frighten 
the lord and his mowers. ‘The poor pope himself 
is aghast at such a miracle, which his infallibility 
cannot enable him to comprehend. 

What is a pope to do with his people, and what 
are the Romans to do with the pope’ For it is 
quite evident that each are in the other’s way. The 
pope is a priest, and, as he ought to do, is caring 
for his church. The Romans say, we are too large 
for church serfs. We are Jay men, strong men, 
intelligent men. We have wants, feelings, facul- 
ties, like the rest of the world, and we must be 
governed like the rest of the world. We are Ital- 
ian, and must deliver oppressed Italy. The pope 
very naturally will not hear of fighting. We want 
to look into our affairs, our houses, our industry. 
What can I do with my cardinals, answers the pope, 
unless I entrust to them the privilege of governing 
you? 

Only conceive England governed by an arch- 
bishop—it matters little whether Puseyite or low 
church. In either case his ideas of temporal gov- 
ernment are limited to the one sacerdotal sphere. 
Only think how his grace at Lambeth would legis- 
late for free trade, or for the courts of Westminster, 
or for the stock exchange. What would he do with 
the navigation laws, or how manage his brother 
John of Tuam by Irish administration? The very 
idea is so absurd, that it reads like an extract from 
Gulliver's Travels. But it is no such thing. It is 
a page from contemporary history—it is the annals 
of Rome in 1848. The poor old archbishop of the 
Roman diocese is attempting to govern central Italy 
by an admixture of his own middle-aged rights and 
the bran new political ideas of the present century. 
No wonder his holiness has failed, and that the 
people and himself are in such an entanglement as 
ecclesiastical and popular annals combined have 
never equalled. 

But what perhaps is more extraordinary than all 
is, that the most revolutionized, most modernized, 


Two or three revolutions and changes of dynasties, | most advanced, most democratic, most anti-religious 
exile and starvation, will at length fashion an old! state and commonwealth in Europe, is precisely the 
reigning family into constitutional princes. Buta! one that marches to support and keep in statu quo 
Pope, that singular offspring of the dark and of the | the old pope and his popedom. General Cavaignac, 
middle ages, what could be done with him to ~— who won his truncheon on the barricades, and who 


ion him to the ideas and the possibilities of modern 
times? 

A potentate who in the middle of the nineteenth 
century pretends to be infallible, who has a great 
cure of souls all over the world, and who is think- 
ing of it, and the dignity attached to it, far more 
than of the comfort and prosperity of the few mil- 
lions committed to his temporal charge—a sovereign 
Who has his primatial relations to support with all 
the courts of Europe, how can he condescend to 
think of the commercial relations or the financial 
burdens of his own litile state? 





is as stern a republican as any in Rome’s most re- 
publican day, sends off his legions to defend the 
pope from the mob of Romulus. 1848 lends its 
hand to 1048—the foremost institutions of the nine- 
teenth century to the most backward institutions of 
the year one. We must again betake ourselves to 
Gulliver's Travels or the Arabian Nights for a par- 
allel to this. 

But there is something more comical than even 
General Cavaignae taking the pope by the hand; 
and this is, two companies of British marines mount- 
ing guard on the Vatican! The descendants of 
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those barbarous Anglo-Saxons Pope Gregory so 
much admired, come to protect his successor. It 
is pity they are not clad in Harry the Eighth’s 
Beefeater uniform. The Yeomen of the Guard, 
still decked in the regimentals of the reformation, 
replacing the Swiss National Guards in the papal 
ante-chamber! How it would delight the soul of 
Lord Roden, and what a speech it would make for 
that ex-British lion, Sir Culling Eardley! 

For our part, we are in much fear for the pope. 
We fear his empire is past restoration; and that 
neither the Croats, nor the Beefeaters, nor the 
Garde Mobile, nor all three united, will be ablé to 
restore him, or again set his triple tiara quite 
straight upon his revered head.—Examiner. 





Tue Impeypinc Fatt or Parpan Power.— 
Since the day when the wandering hero of Troy 
buried his nurse on a Campanian promontory, a 
circumstance which, as Virgil informs us, con- 
ferred undying glory on her place of sepulture, 
the good folks of Gaeta have not had so good a 
chance of seeing their town immortalized in his- 
fory as they at present enjoy. Gaeta is now the 
centre of Roman Catholic Christendom. Twenty- 
five cardinals accommodate themselves within its 
precincts. It is inhabited by ambassadors, and 
peopled with princes of the church. In short, in 
the estimation of every devout Romanist, and of a 
small set of respectable diplomatic personages, 
Gaeta is the most important little place on the 
surface of the habitable world. Meanwhile, the 
probabilities that Rome herself will shortly open 
her gates to the fugitive pontiff appear to be daily 
increasing. The ruling junta is evidently not a 
little embarrassed with its position, and regards 
with some apprehension the hostile attitude of the 
legations. Of the recently elected provisional gov- 
ernment, two or three members are notoriously 
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self, with ostentatious forwardness, into somewhat 
disreputable company. Her priests hurried to take 
their places in the foremost ranks of the onward 
movement, and showed themselves not over nice 
about sullying the dignity of their cloth, by mix. 
ing with the ruffian militia of socialism and ap- 
archy. Last year, they were blessing newly. 
opened railroads—this year, they have blessed 
constitutions, trees of liberty, and all the other 
toys with which republicanism has diverted itself 
during .its brief but uproarious holiday ; and we 
cannot but think that, considering the circam- 
stances, their benedictions were bestowed with a 
superabundant unction, and their allegiance tep- 
dered with a gratuitous warmth of cordiality. 
They have their reward. It would not, perhaps, 
be easy to demonstrate why democracy should be 
countenanced at one place, and forcibly suppressed 
in another—why a revolution which was _ glorious 
and irreproachable at Paris should be wicked, evo- 
temptible, and sacrilegious at Rome. So, how- 
ever, itis. In the quarrel between Pius IX. ani 
his subjects, the Roman Church must take, per- 
force, the sovereign’s side, and fulminate her heay- 
iest anathemas against the cause of the people 
The church must shout to the rescue of menaced 
and expatriated royalty, and invoke the aid of for- 
eign bayonets to crush a populace fighting fir 
what, in the language of the day, she herself hus 
not scrupled to call, in a parallel case, their 
“rights and liberties.’ The church is shut up 
with her pontiff in his palace, flies with him into 
exile, and, should he find a Bolognese Windisch: 
graetz in General Zucchi, will return with him \ 
lord it over his conquered subjects. As long a 
she has a king for her supreme head, in whose 
kingship she feels herself vitally interested, s0 
long will there be one European throne hedge, 
in her eyes, with a divinity through which « 





averse to the extremes, to which it is the object 
of the Bonaparte faction to hurry them. The ex- 
chequer is empty, the chamber thinly attended, 
and the people ill at ease ; and the same efferves- 


would be sacrilege to penetrate—so long, in tle 
land of her inheritance and her domicile, wil] sie 
be royalist to the backbone. Nevertheless, hap- 
pen what may, it is reasonably clear that a clergy: 


cent irritability which drove Pius IX. away, may | man king cannot much longer exercise substan|is! 


to-morrow demand his recall, unless some fresh 


appetite for change. The deliverance of the un- 
happy pontiff from his banishment, and his restor- 
ation to the decent splendors of the Quirinal, are 
events much to be desired, as well for his own 
sake as for that of his ecclesiastical realm, which 
his recent misfortunes have thrown into a posture, 
in more respects than one, singularly awkward 
and uncomfortable. Hitherto, throughout the 
troubles of this eventful year, the Roman Church 
has made a point of appearing to keep pace with 
the march of revolution. If she has not preached 
democracy from the pulpit, she has carefully ab- 
stained from discouraging it; and, whilst we read- 
ily acquit her of having shown herself an active 
partisan of the tyranncus destructiveness from 
which France has with difficulty been rescued, 
we cannot forget how, from excessive dread of 


| sway within the sphere of our modern civilization 
excitement be devised to supply the ever-craving | 


A few months or a few years, later—it matters 
little which—the church must surrender her pati 
monial lordship, and the government of the ter 
tory which now bears her name must be handed 
over, in its foreign, as well as its domestic, rela- 
tions, to secular hands ; and those who are inter 
ested in maintaining the dignity and independence 
of the Papacy, would do well to cast about for the 
means of procuring for it a more appropriate s/c!vs, 
and adjusting it in a position less repugnant lo the 
irresistible tendencies of the present and the cour 
ing age.— Chronicle. 


From the Spectator. 

NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 16 DEC. 
Lovis Napoueon is elected President of the 
French Republic, by an overwhelming majo) 








Louis Napoleon! the mere ‘‘ nephew of my 


being left behind, she now and then thrust her-| cle’’—the open-handed lounger—the habitué of 
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Gore House—the rioter of Strasburg and invader 
of Boulogne—the pamphleteer of Ham—the king 
of the tribe of Leicester Square! After the revo- 
lution of February and the triumph of June— 
after the toilsome and perilous gestation of ten 
months—republican France brings forth its great- 
est man for the time being, and lo! it is the hero 
of the tame eagle! 

What does it mean’—for of course that uni- 
form and over-riding majority throughout France 
means something proportionately momentous. It 
means that all France is dissatisfied with the ex- 
isting order of things. The citizens have voted 
into power a totally new man; and in doing so, 
they have set aside the government of February 
and of Lamartine, the government of June and of 
Cavaignac, The decision is not surprising. Lit- 
tle had been done to gain the confidence of the 
couatry for either of those parties whom Lamar- 
tine and Cavaignae represented. The abolished 
monarchy was first undermined and then overthrown 
by its corruption, its breach of faith, its oppressive 
burdens: the new government, founded ‘in the 
name of the people,’’ was suspected, dictatorial, 
and still more oppressive—wringing from the peo- 
ple increased taxes, while its policy, or its ill-luck, 


destroyed trade, paralyzed industry, and curtailed | 


the enjoyments of life. The revolution of Feb- 
ruary had disturbed everything and settled noth- 
ing—had not even gratified the national passion 
for glory. No wonder that the people wished for 
change. 

Many view the result as a verdict against the 
republican form of government. The facts, we 
think, searcely bear out that inference. As against 
the ‘red republic,’’ no doubt, the declaration is 
strong; though many of that party, especially of 
its communist section, are likely to have been 
speculating on the chances of converting the old 
pampleteer on industrial colonies to some use. 
But the broad question of a republican form of 
government was not put in issue. It is true that 
all enemies of the republic would vote for Louis 
Napoleon, because they regard his presidency as 
damaging to the republic through its anticipated 
ingloriousness, and through its being a kind of 
middle term between democracy and royalism. 
But the majority doubtless includes many con- 
scientious persons who believe that Louis Napo- 
leon will make a good president ; many imperialists 
who have grown to be republicans ; many who 
hope that a Bonaparte in the presidential chair may 
reconcile the conflict of parties; also, it is eredi- 
bly supposed, numbers in the remote districts who 
actually believe that the man for whom they voted 
is “the old corporal” himself! The electors were 
not invited to vote on the distinet question of re- 
public or no republic, and no decision to such effect 
can be construed out of the election. It implies 
dislike of the existing order, a hope that any change 
~~ be for the better, and an impression that a 

Napoleon”? may have in the pocket of the old 
grey coat a little of the old glory of France. 


66 TT.s ee @ a y . 
Universal suffrage’’ is taunted with'the bathos | er great continental movements. 





implied in the election : but not justly. As far as 
the mere working of universal suffrage goes, it is 
to be observed that a vast movement has been ef- 
fected with scarcely any interruption to quiet— 
with less turmoil than commonly marks a general 
election in our own well regulated country. And 
the fact that Louis Napoleon is the unquestiona- 
ble choice of the people at large, does furnish a 
powerful guarantee for order; since it tends to 
cut off hopes of present rivalry, and testifies for 
him a very broad sanction. But the electors have 
not made an original selection. It is to be remem- 
bered that millions of men spread over the face of 
a vast territory cannot take the initiative—it is not 
in the nature of things that they should be able to 
do so. Universal suffrage could not spontaneously 
point out its own president, but could only make 
its selection from a list offered to it. _ Now let us 
understand what really was done. The choice lay 
between four candidates ; for Lamartine, hedging 
between the hopes of success and the fears of fail- 
ure, did not fairly throw himself into the contest 
—a sort of self-seeking coyness, which always re- 
pels great public bodies, as they naturally feel 
that, if a man does not think it worth while to 
risk his own credit, he cannot be worth election. 
Ledru-Rollin stood on his ambition as a ‘man of 
the people ;’’ but it was not a time for trifling. 
To-aecept Raspail would have been to accept the 
‘** République Democratique et Sociale,’’ for which 
the electors of France are evidently unprepared ; and 
with that institution it would have been to accept 
also a president of very questionable eligibility ; 
universal suffrage has the credit of placing its veto 
on the pretensions of M. Raspail. To accept 
Cavaignae would have been to vote for the contin- 
uance of the existing régime ; which is negatived. 
If Louis Napoleon is not a man to be the favorite 
of a nation, he has at least some negative advan- 
tages; he is not yet committed to mischievous 
courses ; he seems to be in able guidance; his 
very neutrality of character favors the notion that 
he may be inclined towards a national policy, and 
may conciliate interests which are now in con- 
flict. In a word, he may make a better president 
than his enemies foresee. 

Indeed, the fears for the future are not to he 
sought in the choice of president, but in the very 
framework of the republic—in the constitution, 
which sacrifices every sort of executive power to 
compromises and conflicting influences. The elec- 
tion settles nothing, for it creates no new gage of 
stability ; the same movement is to be repeated in 
four years, and then there must be a change ; 
since the constitution, excluding the actual presi- 
dent and all his kin, forbids stability or continuity 
in the personnel and spirit of the presiding officer. 

Nay, will the presidency last so long’ Al- 
ready agitators chuckle at the chances of change 
which the four years may bring forth. 





Suspense, the wavering of victory between con- 
tending powers, characterizes the condition of oth- 
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In the Austrian empire affairs do not proceed 
with perfect smoothness. Hungary is still contu- 
macious. Her revolutionary government accepts 
the resignation of her ‘‘ king,’’ the Emperor Fer- 
dinand, but declines to accept the successor nomi- 
nated by the king, the Archduke Francis Joseph, 
now emperor. The pretext is, that by the Prag- 
matic Sanction, no prince is to ascend the Hun- 
garian throne under twenty years of age ; but other 
motives for the contumacy are obvious. The min- 
istry, whose scheme of policy, so far as it appears 
to us, is intelligent and hopeful, has pressed with 
peculiar severity on Hungary: while coercive 
measures are suspended in other provinces of the 
empire, Hungary is threatened with an invading 
army, and her leading men are denounced as trait- 
ors. Vienna has been coerced, so has Lombardy ; 
but the rough measures belong to the bygone 
reign ; it is in Hungary alone that the new emper- 
or approaches with an adverse front. Leading 
men in Hungary, therefore, are induced to hope 
more from a renewal of the imperial anarchy than 
from the reéstablishment of imperial authority. 
This untoward position seems to be the result of 
mistaken policy on both sides. The chances of 
success for Hungary, indeed, are small. She can 
hope for little aid from other provinces ; Italy has 
had no reason to sympathize with the Magyars, who 
deliberately permitted their countrymen to fight 
the battle of the old despotism in the plains of 
Lombardy ; and Vienna will contrast the boasts 
of the Hungarians with their performances and 
their selfish reservations. 
Ominous proceedings in the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment show that ‘‘ Germany”’ is disposed to sup- 
port the Prussian opposition in resisting the new 
constitution given by King Frederick William ; 
but still more ominous signs in Austria and Prus- 
sia indicate a speedy termination to the vision of 
German unity. 
The Pope of Rome and the ministry at Rome 
are in open conflict. His Holiness issues an edict 
annulling the acts of the ministry, and appointing 
a new commission of government tending to re- 
action. The government refuses to be superseded, 
and ignores the papal rescript, on the ground that 
it is not countersigned by any minister, and is, 
therefore, invalid. The pope has the disadvantage 
of distance; the contumacious government the 
disadvantage of wielding authority by a questiona- 
ble tenure; the pope is slighted; the ministers 
are threatened with reaction in the Trastevere and 
Bologna. 





**Germany”™ is far behind France in consoli- 
dating herself; indeed, the promoters of union 
appear to be all at sea again. The slighting man- 
ner in which the new Austrian ministry had talked 
of the union with Germany had provoked a feel- 
ing of distrust in Frankfort ; and the minister of 
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Austria, in order to definitive consolidation. The 
Assembly refused, appareutly preferring to con- 
sider the union as a thing decided ; and Schmer- 
ling resigned. He is succeeded by the Baron von 
Gagern, a man of great estimation and influence ; 
and the new minister has urged the Assembly to 
make a further effort for retaining Austria. That 
question is referred to a committee, with small 
prospect of success. Austria does not care for 
union with Germany ; devoted for the time to the 
more pressing work of her own integration. Mean- 
while, it is understood that the Frankfort Assem- 
bly has decided on the expediency of having an 
hereditary emperor—a real potentate ; and indeed, 
the nugatory character of a lackland ‘* emperor” 
has been exposed ages ago, in the history of Ger. 
many before Austria was an empire. Some cal. 
culate that Frederick William will be elected, and 
that Germany will be ‘ Prussianized.”’ Others 
anticipate, that in such case King Maximilian of 
Catholic Bavaria would object, and that probably 
there may be two ‘* Germanies,”” North and South, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, under the domin- 
ion, respectively, of Prussia and Bavaria. Such 
are the uncertainties that accumulate in the pros- 
pects of poor ‘*‘ Germany.” 

The pope and his beloved subjects remain asun- 
der; the pontiff still residing in the Neapolitan 
territory, and refusing to receive any communica- 
tion from the Roman government; the Romans 
talking with increased favor of a republic, the pon- 
tiff to be deposed from his secular power. The 
wavering of the Italian princes, and especially the 
flight of the pope, have had a manifest influence 
in damaging the cause of monarchy in Italy ; and 
republicanism is “Jooking up,’’ in the North as 
well as in Central Italy. —Spectator, 23 Dec. 





In spite of her gigantic agitations, France ap- 
pears to keep ahead of her continental neighbors 
in respect to settlement as well as revolution 
The president of the republie was installed in his 
office on Wednesday ; and there seems every ree 
son to regard his investiture as commencing 4 
more settled order of things. The election of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte by an enormous mt 
jority of the nation illustrates one advantage of 
universal suffrage ; he is the choice of the people; 
a true verdict has been taken, and there is wo fur 
ther appeal—at least, for the present. The elee- 
tion has been effected with a minimum of distur 
ance, and Paris is profoundly tranquil. Two 
incidents of the installation may be noted. ‘The 
president pledged himself to maintain the republic 
with a manner that wears every aspect of sincer''y. 
On the other hand, while he is studiously called 
plain “ Citizen Louis Napoleon Bonaparte,” th 
theatrical tendencies of the French induced them 
to aceompany the ceremony with a parade of 
cessions of entry and exit, of military and art: 





the central government, Schmerling, called upon 
the Frankfort Assembly to renew negotiations with 


lery, in a way savoring of the honors paid to roy" 
alty.— Spectator, 23 Dec. 
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From the Spectator, 16th Dec. 
EUROPEAN POLITICS. 


A RASH man is sometimes requisite to further 
the designs of Providence. Alexander of Mace- 
don cuts a figure in old prophecies, and, half-mad- 
man as he was all his life, and more than half- 
drunk the latter part of it, his violent actions had 
a wider and more potential influence on the werld 
than the thoughtful energies of the temperate 
Cesar. A person much inferior to the inferior 
of these two, rising up on the level and barren 
sands of modern society in the neighborhood of 
the Pigmies, has attracted the long, stupid gaze 
of the infatuated and the affrighted. After he 
had lost five armies, one of which was the most 
numerous that ever marched upon the earth, (for 
in Eastern armies, only one quarter is composed 
of fighting men,) Napoleon warred not against 
windmills, but against snow-storms, and fled dis- 
comfited and shattered. To become a great man, 
a man must do great mischief; and Napoleon 
earned his title. He thought he had strength 
enough to throw back the age, and, at all events, 
was resolved to stifle its children. For this pur- 
pose, after the murder of Palm and the banish- 
meat of De Staél, he took the trouble to compose 
a catechism, inculcating implicit obedience to im- 
peria! azthority. His subjects kissed his sceptre 
on their knees, then suddenly sprang up and broke 
it. Mendacious as he was and fraudulent, he had 
fed them pleatifully on the plunder of the confid- 
ing and the conquered. A gouty old glutton was 
seated by foreigners on the throne, patted the 
heads of the bloodhounds that crawled under it, 
and called them his children. They preferred 
meat and marrow to bread and milk, soon began 
to growl, and, instead of licking his sores, bit 
shrewdly into them. His brother followed ; and 
another Capet was, like Claudius, dragged out 
from obscurity, and rendered peace more expen- 
sive than war. The wretchedly weak men who 
at this hour govern England, are doing the same, 
and are sowing throughout the whole empire, in 
all its dependencies, the seeds of discontent. 1 
may, however, at a future time, have more to say 
about them ; at present I shall pursue the train 
of thought in which I began. England has for- 
feited all power and lost all influence on the conti- 
nent. Those oaly who have spent many years 
there, as I have done, and who, like me, have 
conversed with all classes, from the lowest to the 
highest, know or ean imagine the contempt and 
hatred in which our nation is universally held. 
Our envoys, even if they were men of abilities, 
for which qualities they never are appointed, must 
be ignorant of the popular opinion in regard to 
our foreign policy. Our journalists of every party 
are greatly more clear-sighted ; and there are lead- 
Ing articles in several papers from which wiser 
statesmen than any of ours miceht be row much 
lastraction. 

Whether it was honest, or, inde 4, whener it 
Was politic, to permit the King of Naples the vio- 
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lation of his promises and treaties, and the massa- 
cre of a nation to whom we were the guarantees 
of a liberal and representative government, may 
be hereafter a subject of discussion, when Sicily 
in her agony turns her side. We might have 
prevented the destruction of the most beautiful 
city in the world, and the murder of her brave 
defenders. The survivors of Messina Jay the 
whole blame on England. The people of France, 
not only the red republicans, but the whole people, 
are incensed at Cavaignuac. If he lose his elee- 
tion, as is probable, it will)be lost by this culpable 
forbearance. In vain will this brave and temper- 
ate man attempt to persuade the world that he 
forebore because he was pacifie and reluctant to 
disturb the peace of Europe. Will Russia, who 
alone of European states is constantly and invaria- 
bly ruled by wise statesmen, believe his protesta- 
tion? She knows that he offered his army to aid 
the King of Sardinia; she knows that this am- 
bitious and incompetent king refused it, fearing, 
what probably will happen in twenty months, that 
a republican spirit will prevail from the Alps of 
Savoy to the Adriatic. This reserve on the part 
of Cavaignae, in compliance with our administra- 
tion, will produce the results against which in its 
blindness it fancied it was providing. 

The name of Napoleon Bonaparte thrills through 
the bosoms of five hundred thousand soldiers. So 
great a body can never stand motionless or at ease 
long together. Italy, the scene of its glories, is 
before its eyes: on the banks of the Rhone ex- 
pands the mirage of Marengo ; Lodi, Arcoli, Ve- 
rona, Mantua, are already traversed by the ardent 
mind’s impatient valor; and Hungary points out 
the way to Poland. 

We, I repeat it, have nothing to do with the 
long and sanguinary wars about to inundate all 
the east of Europe. Civilization stands against bar- 
barism; representation against despotism. Great- 
ly do I lament the probability that a humane and 
studious man should be absorbed by his empty 
name into a vortex which no strength can stem. 
His only chance of safety is at the head of the 
army, and in keeping it occupied for many years 
in the liberation of the kingdoms and tribes chained 
together by the compound metals of Siberia. France 
requires the outpouring of her idle and the occu- 
pation of her industrious. Her clubs must be 
transferred to the camp or to the galley: the camp 
is preferable. 

Never may the time arrive, O Louis Napoleon! 
son of the most humane and most right-minded of 
kings! never may the time arrive when you shall 
recollect with bitterness the words I addressed to 
you when we met soon after your return to Eng- 
land: ‘Prince, I congratulate you on your escape 
from the two worst curses that can befall a ration- 
al creature—a prison, and a throne.” 

Watrer Savace Lanpor. 





Cuance perpLexinc Kincs.—Europe of 1848 
is to stand alone in history, distinct alike from 
1847 and 1849; for the incessant shifting of the 
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scene is not yet over. Mr. Wyld will still be 
called upon to supply his occasional maps, but he 
had better reserve his new atlas until the political 
geography of Europe be a little more settled. He 
could lay down nothing this year that might not 
be altered next. Kings are shifted ; old empires 
are riven asunder, and retinited ; new empires fall 
to pieces like card houses, before they are finished ; 
atates and monarchs conspire in the oddest projects ; 
potentates grow impotent, and are shifted like men 
upon the chess-board of the fastest players. The 
oldest and the newest states are equally shaken ; 
the dawn of hope for the future lying in the fact 
that the ruling classes of Europe show a tendency 
to be rejuvenescent. 

The pontiff has drifted from the rock on which 
he sat, and the eternal city shakes with its hun- 
dredth crisis. The pope has become an object of 
pursuit by competing communities : Naples wants 
to keep him, as a palladium; France sends her 
argonauts to fetch him, as a golden fleece which 
1s to bring prosperity to their land; statesmen 
seek to hold him, as London aldermen yearly 
count hobnails to strengthen their own tenure. 

The Regent of Germany reigns over a fading 
shadow. That respectable king of kings finds 
Kings the most contumacious subjects in the world. 
Germany was to be promoted from being a ‘ fed- 
eration of states’’ to being a ‘* fedeval state ;’’ but 
it has got no further than the name. John was 
to be regent over Germany and the princes there- 
of; he is Regent of Nobody, Emperor of No- 
man’s land. Strange, that his royal friends and 
connections should have sent the grave and vener- 
able prince to be a mock viceroy over that gigan- 
tic Barataria ‘* Germany !” 

Kings and states ‘‘ come like shadows, so de- 
part ;’’ but several changes are of the promising 
kind from age to youth: in Austria, Ferdinand 
nas given place to Francis Joseph; in Bavaria, 
Lonis, the doting versifier, to the more strenuous 
and business-like Maximilian ; in France, old Louis 
Philippe, King of the Barricades, is succeeded by 
Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic ; in 
Egypt, Mohammed Ali, superannuated, is replaced 
by Abbas Pacha. 

The general tendency of this rejuvenescence is 
materially to alter the relative positions of the oth- 
er princes in Europe. The obsolete men, like 
Ferdinand of Naples, or Ernest of Hanover—a 
elass now dwindling to its shortest span—have 
been decidedly thrown out of fashion, and do not 
belong to the existing order of things. The trans- 
ition men, like the King of Prussia or of Den- 
mark, will feel the strain upon them in the direc- 
tion of advancement rather than retrogression. 
And the crowned statesmen who before showed 
signs of being before their compeers, like Tusca- 
ny, Sardinia, or Holland, attain new influences 





and incur new liabilities. Whatever the setile- 
ment of political geography :n Europe, therefore. | 
the mere changes in the personuel of royalty guar- | 
antee improved views of policv | 

It is curious to notice the states that have been | 
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comparatively stationary in the turmoil—manufac- 
turing Belgium, anarchical Spain, factious Porty- 
gal, ever-insurgent Switzerland, barbaric Russia; 
chronic change the only stable thing.— Spectator, 
23 Dec. 





Tue Frencn Presipentiatn Exectrion.—If 
any philosopher could point out to the French the 
way to do without a government, how gladly they 
would jump at the discovery. They have tried 
five kinds within little more than half a century— 
the perruque absolutism of the old court; a repub- 
lic, of a variety of patterns; then a Roman govy- 
ernment of consuls, which naturally became the 
reign of a republican emperor; and they have 
since made trial of a legitimate monarch, with an 
octroyed constitution, and of a parliamentary mon- 
arch with a popular one. Every one of them has 
failed ; and now the French want a government 
that shall not be a monarchy, and not be a repub- 
lie; that shall be brilliant, but not expensive ; 
solid, but not arrogant; very glorious, but not in- 
dulging in war; very liberal, but keeping the peo- 
ple and their opinions down with a tight hand. 
They, moreover, object to being ruled, either by 
the stupid aristocracy of birth, the selfish aristocracy 
of wealth, or the arrogant aristocracy of talent. 
Full of these wants and objections, and with no 
means of satisfying or removing them, the F reneh 
are like a man who, after seriously and carefully 
reflecting for four-and-twenty hours on the best 
line of conduct to pursue in a particular crisis, 
ends by throwing up a piece of coin, and entrust- 
ing his determination to either head or tail turning 
upwards. Cavaignac is head, Louis Bonaparte is 
tail, and France is just now throwing the coin in 
the air.—Evaminer, 9th Dec. 





Tue Rerveatic wirnout Repveiicans.—A 
traveller asking his way in the United States, 
was told that there were two roads, a very detailed 
account of the demerits of which ended with the 
information that one was a good league longer 
than the other. ‘* Why did you not tell me that 
at first,’’ said the traveller, ‘‘as it settles the 
choice?’ ‘‘ Why,” answered Jonathan, ‘‘ I guess 
the shorter or longer makes little odds, for no mat- 
ter which of the two roads you take, you will not 
have got far in either one before you ‘ll heartily 
wish you had taken t’other.”’ 

This is likely to be the result of more than one 
election now before the world, with the West 
Riding at home, and the presidency of the repub- 
lic abroad. Our neighbors will not have gone far 
with the man of their choice before they will 
heartily wish they had taken t’other ; and had they 
preferred him vice versd, there would be the same 
penitence. 

Placing a Napoleon at the head of a republic 
seems much the same sort of operation as putting 
an extinguisher on the top of a candle. It is 
literally the capital doom of the institution. The 
poor republic, like Gay’s cucumber, having been 
prepared and dressed with all care, is no sooner 
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finished than it is thrown away. As the one fault 
of Orlando’s horse was that he was déad, so the 
one fault of the French republic is that there are 
no republicans to give life to it. Cavaignac was 
indeed one, but to have made him president would 
have alarmingly diminished the number of true 
commonwealth citizens. Such a man cannot be 
spared from the ranks; for, not having enough to 
mount sentry, it would never do to make one of 
the scanty band generalissimo. We can now un- 
derstand the forbearance towards the republicans 
of the red hue—for want of better republicans, it 
was felt necessary to compound for the bad. 

France has been like that celebrated young man 
of Ballynacrasy, who wanted a wife to make him 
unasy. She wauted a republic to make her un- 
easy, and it has answered to her desire most com- | 
pletely. It is another version of the fable of the | 
Old Man and Death; she has called for a repub- | 
lic, the republic has appeared, and its looks have | 
been liked so ill, that the invoker has explained | 
that the summons was simply to adjust the burden | 
of the bundle of sticks. ‘ What do you want | 
with me?’? asks the grim republic. ‘To clap | 
the heir of absolute Napoleon on my shoulders,”’ 
is the meek response. The name has the prestige 
of despotism in the inauguration of freedom. To | 
express ourselves in a bull, it has also a bastard | 
legitimacy to recommend it, a spurious hereditary 
principle ; for, in the republic, the royal coin that 
passes current must be of a counterfeit mint. 

Out of the frying-pan into the fire is the pre- 
dicament of France. The rule of one is intolerable | 
to her, and she flings off monarchy and hails 
democracy ; and then she is as happy as the toad 
under the harrow, who cried, ‘‘ over many mas- 
ters,’ when every tooth gave him a tug. 

The yearnings are for monarchy, but the mo- 
narchical stocks are all worn out to the stumps, 
and an acceptable monarch is as scarce an article 
as a true republican, The republic is Hobson's 
choice, and a people already sick of democracy 
take Louis Napoleon as an alterative. There is 
a sort of consistency in al] these inconsistencies, as 
there is a consistency in the rush to water of a 
brood of ducks hatched by a hen. The act does 
not become a hen’s family, but the mistake was 
in giving her the incubation, not in the instincts. 

It will be a curious problem now to see how a 
government repugnant to a people resolves itself 
into some form suitable to them, as a misshapen 
shoe with wear acquires an awkward kind of ad- 
justment to the foot. Which will first be forth- 
coming, the people of republicans, now the one 
thing wanting to the republic, or an acceptable 
monarch, the one thing wanting for the restoration 
of monarchy’ At present the world has before it 
the rare dish of an apple-pie made of quinces. 








When will the King Pippin be found to qualify it? 

It is idle to rail against the caprices, more seem- | 
ing than real, of the French choice. We must | 
hot get into a rage with the nature of things, as 
did Sir Joseph Banks when he boiled fleas, and | 
Was wroth that they did not bear out a theory by | 
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turning red—*‘ Fleas are not lobsters, d—— their 
eyes.”’ The French have not turned red in the 
hot water of the election. Cavaignae would have 
been the choice of true republicans ; Napoleon is 
the choice of a people whose wishes are for any- 
thing but what is established. He has united the 
suffrages of all dissentients. Opposites have cen- 
tred in him. He has the concord of the discords. 
Men who agree in nothing else agree in choosing 
him. He is the centre of opposite aims. The 
children of Cadmus, of the seed of the serpent’s 
teeth, are his constituency. The Furies of France 
have, for the nonce, joined hands to chair him. 
His majority is as great as the divisions of France ; 
all the broken pieces went to his account, all the 
fractions and fragments of conflicting factions and 
partisanships, all the odds and ends of shivered dy- 
nasties. 

For the peace of France we wish a different 
choice had been made, or rather we wish there 
had existed the opinion which would have dictated 
another choice more in harmony with the existing 
order of things; but we will not join in the injus- 
tice of disparaging the man, and rating him as 
despicably inferior in capacity and qualifications. 
Ile is neither the one nor the other. He is above 
the average in ability, and far above it in various 
branches of knowledge. He has habits of appli- 
cation and reflection, and the. only thing against 
him is the descent which has been his sole recom- 
mendation with those necessarily in ignorance of 
his character. But for the name and the ambition 
descending with it, and inviting repetition of des- 
potic attempts, we should have good hopes of 
Louis Napoleon ; but our fear is that with the first 
turn of fortune against him, (which cannot be far 
distant, the unnatural coalitions that have raised 
him to power having no interest to hold together 
after their work is done, but the opposite, to leave 
him and the republic to the quarrels of weakness, 
necessity, and despair,) he will endeavor to retrieve 
himself by enacting the part of the First Consul, 
and plunge France into civil war. 

As we remarked last June, a false measure is 
taken of Louis Napoleon from his enterprises at 
Strasburg and Boulogne; but these attempts are 
now to be differently viewed with the evidence be- 
fore us of the popular favor his pretensions have 
found, and which he must now have the credit of 
having discerned when it was unsuspected by a 
world too reasonable to calculate on the prodigious 
inconsistencies of the French people-—Ezaminer, 
16h Dec. 





Lovis Napo.eon, Imperator.—It is taken for 
granted, when a great multitude expresses or ac- 
complishes a desire, that it must be the result of 
enthusiasm. Four or five millions of Frenchmen 
have voted for the presidency of Louis Napoleon. 
One should infer that the nation was overflowing 
with zeal, inebriate with unanimity. It is quite a 
mistake. Never were Frenchmen more cool, more 
unimpassioned, more indifferent. They have voted 
fur Louis Napoleon because there was no one else 
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to vote for. His competitor, an honest republican, 


had claims, and lost them. General Cavaignac, | adjourned sine die. 


there is no contradicting, allowed Austria to walk 
upon his toes, aud recover North Italy at the very 
beard of France. When Cavaignac suffered that, 
he threw away his chance of election; and it is 
the humiliation felt thereat, which has given a 
thousand-fold value to the mere echo of Napoleon's 
name. Not that the French are eager for war, 
but they are impatient of humiliation ; and Cavaig- 
nac, like Louis Philippe, certainly made France 
assuine a humble position in Europe. : 

Therefore, notwithstanding all the fine words 
that Louis Napoleon has spoken about peace, and 
all the grandiloquence of M. Odilon Barrot about 
reducing the army, we may depend upon it that 
Louis Napoleon will soon exchange the olive- 
branch for the short sword. He has the incarna- 
tion and concentration of all the military ambition 
and ideas of the empire by his side, in the person 
of M. Thiers. A very little reflection and obser- 
vation will teach him that the baptéme de sang is 
the only sovereign ointment for a Bonaparte dy- 
nasty ; and he will soon gratify the millions of 
peasauts who voted for them by taking their sons 
fur the conscription, and their harvest to feed cam- 
paigns. Jacques Bonhomine has got his bellyful 
of constitutional liberty and of republican freedom. 
He is anxious for something new ; and something 
new he will have—whether in the shape of laurels 
or a licking, a short twelvemonth may decide. 

Louis Napoleon, however, may come in, no 
doubt, as March goes out, like a lamb. He will 
be constitutional to the very tips of his fingers, and 
liberal to the satisfaction even of such honest sim- 
pletons as the Barrots and the Lafayettes. And 
whilst he is so very bland, his prime minister, that 
duodecimo Talleyrand, Thiers, will be negotiating 
with Russia, perhaps, for a new league, by which 
France is to take the Rhine, and the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg Italy. This, or some similar in- 
trigue, will, as it becomes ripe, burst upon aston- 
ished Europe some morning; and then it will 
lear the consequence of letting a Bonaparte back 
amongst them. 

And yet we should be very far indeed from 
joining any league of continental sovereigns against 
Louis Napoleon. We hold him to be quite as 
good and as legitimate a prince as they. And a 
monstrous fool he must turn out, if he be not quite 
as wise as they. He cannot, surely, be more sot- 
tish and depraved than the Bourbons, male and 
female, of Italy or Spain. He cannot be so brutal 
as the assassins of Blum. He can hardly be more 
jesuitical and puerile than the King of Prussia. 
Universal suffrage has certainly not raised any very 
consurmmate statesman or dignified hero on the im- 
perial shield ; but it has produced quite as good a 
result, and as useful a result, as hereditary or 
autocratic right in continental countries. We do 
not, therefore, seek to vilify the new French What- 
d’ye-call-him ; and we dare say he will make as good 
a wolf, bear, or creature fattening for a sacrifice, as 
any crowned head amongst his eastern neighbors. 
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As to the republic, we may reckon upon that as 
The red republicans have 
turned red-hot Bonapartists ; that is evident from 
the poll of Paris and Lyons. They have left Ras- 
pail and Ledru-Rollin in the mire, to seek their 
destiny elsewhere. As for the moderate repub- 
licans, they will probably turn Orleanists, if they 
have not done so already. The struggle hence- 
forth will be between the civic and pacific class, 
into which Cavaignae and Marrast will lapse, and 
the extreme, passionate, and adventurous _politi- 
cians, who will group round Louis Napoleon and 
embark their fortunes in his fast-sailing skiff. If 
Louis Napoleon turn out hereafter the good and 
skilful captain, which at present he is not, he may 
reestablish his dynasty; but on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1848, and in the face of the million of Bona- 
partist voters, we would go far to venture a fair bet 
for the Prince de Joinville as a no distant regent, 
and the Count de Paris as the pau/lo-post future 
King of the French.— Examiner. 





From the Examiner of 23 Dec. 

Remarks on THE Exection or Lovis Na- 
POLEON.—lIt is improbable that the president of 
the French republic will be influenced in his pol- 
icy by a foreigner. But another thing is equally 
improbable, which is, that any Frenchman of in- 
tegrity will direct his counsels. Among the pub- 
lic men of that country there are several who have 
distinguished themselves by abilities and address. 
Guizot, the most honest of the late king’s minis- 
ters, was guilty of such gross prevarication in re- 
gard to the marriage of the infanta, as would 
exclude a private character from all respectable 
society. Of those who remain in their country 
few are exempt from the charge of versatility, and 
some have accumulated great wealth by dishonor- 
able means. 

Under the empire, military men became the 
possessors of prodigious fortunes by permitted 
rapine. Junot, Massena, and Soult, exhausted 
the several countries they invaded; under the 
Bourbons, of each branch, the stock-exchange was 
the area of the more silent plunderers, and the do- 
mestic dog devoured as largely as the wolf. 
Marceau, Brune, Bessiéres, and several others, 
have left behind them names which redeem in 
some degree the honor of France, and stand forth 
in bold relief among the hideous ruins of her 
revolution. Cavaignac was thought worthy of 
this select and august assemblage. If Louis Na 
poleon should demand his services, such a step 
would tend to the consolidation of his authority. 
At present the declared policy of both is the same ; 
either of them within a few months would be con- 
strained by circumstances to deviate widely from 
it; the pride, the dignity, the interests of France, 
permit no apathy, no procrastination. It is easier 
to march for ten hours than to stand on one leg 
for a quarter. The quarter has sounded , France 
is tired and uneasy ; she will on. Again I repeat 
it, we have nothing to do with her movements on 
the continent. We never interposed when Russis 
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violated the treaty of Vienna; we never inter- 

when the most bestial of a bestial race over- 
lay and stifled the first-born of Sicilian freedom. 
Woe betide the mischievous meddler who pre- 
sumes to tell France that she is bound, and she 
alone, to abide by the very treaties which insolent 
despots and shameless perjurers have broken. If 
she collects her old allies around her, she will fos- 
ter them to their mutual benefit. She will not 
indeed dare to look Messina in the face, but she 
will tarn the eyes of all upon Oporto. Pacific as 
are the declarations of Louis Napoleon, mild and 
beneficent as his temper is, honorable and just as 
all his actions and projects may be, it lies not 
within his power to control the 


Luctantes ventos tempestatesque sonoras, 


which writhe and roar not only through France, 
but over the whole continent of Europe. 

Is there any man so silly as to believe that any 
ruler of France, emperor, king, or president, will 
forego the ancient influence of that power over the 
destinies of Turkey? Is there any politician who 
calculates that a partition of that country with 
Russia would be so advantageous to France as its 
integrity? It appears to me that, at present, 
there will be only one accession of territory on her 
confines. She may permit the King of Sardinia 
to be King of Lombardy, on his ceding that island 
to her. ‘The. kingdom of Italy may be offered by 
the people to a Bonaparte, not under the direct in- 
fluence, and not without the close alliance, of 
France. We may be unwilling that such addi- 
tions should be made to her territories, but we 
have no right whatever to interfere, no more in- 
deed than we had to resist the occupation of Cali- 
fornia by the Americans, which conquest will 
hereafter lay the foundation of a vast and powerful 
empire, to predominate at no distant period in the 
farthest east. If we thought it imprudent to 
oppose the will of France when she seized on 
Otaheite, and plundered and expelled our country- 
men, its civilizers and protectors, with what as- 
surance can we forbid her to recover that which 
was torn from her by violence? It is as little our 
policy to intermeddle in the conflicts or combina- 
tions of France with the other powers of Europe, 
as it is the policy of America, from which the 
provident and virtuous Washington with his dying 
breath dissuaded her. Men equally provident, 
equally patriotic, if any such existed, might be 
unable to check and coerce the pruriency of the 
impotent in their Just for war; but it is the duty 
of all who deprecate its calamities, and foresee its 
consequences, to exert their best energies against 
such woful infatuation. 

France must employ her armies ; and it is bet- 
ter that she should employ them elsewhere than 
against us. If she restores the integrity of Po- 
land, she fights our battle, she enforces the sanc- 
tity of our treaties. If she protects Turkey, she 
accomplishes a work which we in vain attempted. 
She must do both, whether we will it or will it 
not. 
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The balance of Europe, after many oscillations, 
will adjust itself, without a finger of ours under it 
or upon it. Sicily and Egypt will maintain their 
independence, partly by their own strength, and 
partly by the jealousy of others. Denmark, our 
most important ally, has nothing to fear from the 
blustering fanatic who assailed her lately ; and it 
will be time enough for us to protect her, when an 
enemy no less insidious and far more powerful 
shall attempt to burst through the Belt.. We have 
only to abstain ; a difficult thing to ministers who 
have dependents and supporters to provide for. 
But the people of England, who love quiet homes 
and plentiful tables, will allow no restless man to 
throw a firebrand into his neighbor's house, having 
seen and paid for the damage, or to shovel ship- 
loads of gold upon the coast of Ireland, to be 
scrambled for indiscriminately by poor and rich. 

Historians will record the present parliament as 
the most inefficient in our annals. Manifold have 
been the contrivances for warning the house ; but 
the prevalent gas appears to have been the gas 
which excites to laughter. Let the honorable 
members shake with mirth, while the mirth is in- 
nocent, but let them abstain from the practieal joke 
of turning our pockets in-side-out at their Christ- 
mas festivities, and of making a blaze which will 
burn their fingers, and perhaps reach the roof of 
the house. 

Water Savace Lanpor. 

December 18, 1848. 





Lovis Naro.teon.—The following remarks on 
the position of Louis Napoleon are from the Lon- 
don Times, published on the day of the installa- 
tion :— 


If any man ever asked himself where he stood, 
that question is now forced upon Prince Louis 
Napoleon. The first call of duty and the first 
suggestion of prudence is, that he should take his 
stand on the very letter and spirit of the constitution 
under which he is elected. Whatever the deficien- 
cies and the follies of that artificial fabric, its lead- 
ing negatives are clear. It contains neither emper- 
or, consul, dictator, nor king. If the prince is true 
to that charter, even should he die in its defence, 
he will at least hand down his name unimpaired, 
and constitute a glorious link between the first em- 
peror and a family of whose destinies no one sees 
the end. It is for other hands and for another time 
to change the republic into an empire, if that will 
ever be. Louis Napoleon is not the experienced 
political chief called in to dictate between contend- 
ing parties ; he is not the victorious general charged 
to restore order and defend the soil ; he has neither 
the capaciiy nor the call of a sovereign ruler. His 
successors may have this unenviable mission, but 
his own place is clearly defined ; and if lower in the 
herald’s roll of precedence, is not Jess honorable in 
the records of gratitude and fame. Against a vain- 
glorious nation ever dwelling on the trophies of the 
past, against an enthusiastic army, against unwise 
and possibly treacherous advisers, and against the 
lennahamibad hopes of his life, it is his manifest 
duty to guard the position in which the republic 





has placed him. He was not bound to Louis Phil- 
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ippe, and might lawfully seek his destruction. He 
is bound to the republic, and cannot break that al- 
legiance without disgrace. If he still claimed his 
imperial inheritance, it was his duty to remain an 
exile, and to bide his time. He made a better 
choice. He accepted the republic, and ‘is bound 
by that sacrament. 

W hatever new temptations and perplexities Louis 
Napoleon may derive from his personal antecedents, 
he steps into those also which Louis Philippe and 
his ministers, which Lamartine and his colleagues, 
which Cavaignae and the National Assembly have 
heen unable to conquer. Paris, if it is not itself 
the difficulty of France, will yet stand for the na- 
tion. What is the metropolis which summons 
Louis Napoleon to preside over its councils, not 
only by the voices of its living multitude, but by its 
historical recollections, by its monuments, its laws, 
and its institutions? It is the most splendid city in 
the world; the chief resort of art, of science, of 
luxury, and of fashion. Every one of its million 
inhabitants lays himself out for enjoyment. Its 
business is pleasure. ‘To amuse and be amused, to 
see and be seen, to make life a fete, and Paris its 
scene, is the ambition of all. As the Moslem looks 
to Mecea, the Pilgrim to Jerusalem, and the Roman 
Catholic to the shrine of St. Peter, so is Paris the 
centre of devotion to pleasure, taste, and art. The 
Parisian holds that every devotee at these shrines 
is bound to an annual pilgrimage, and prepares his 
city accordingly. Nowhere is it so well understood 
and practised how to make life graceful and enjoya- 
ble. Nowhere are the public buildings, the private 
residences, the theatres, and other places of enter- 
tainment, the shops, the employments of the peo- 
ple, and the arrangements of the day more adapted 
to adorn life, to disguise the miseries of this world, 
or procure a brief oblivion. Even now, after the 
long strain and fearful conflicts of this year, with 
every form of calamity undergone, Paris presents 
itsell to strangers as beautiful, as luxurious, as tri- 
fling, as gay, as self-confident, as hospitable, as 
polite, and apparently as generous as ever. Revo- 
lution, insurrection, and the stern genius of democ- 
racy, have not subdued its hopes or chased away 
its smiles. The passages still expect strangers ; 
the shopmen still pile their brilliant or their glossy 
stores with their wonted art; seats still line the 
promenades ; the café and the billiard room still 
show their decorations by the light of candelabra, 
which mirrors multiply on every side; the sky is 
sull bright ; the caricature, the song, and the drama 
still expose with playful humor the follies of the 
day, and are now even more severe than ever on 
the absurdities of the socialist and the red republi- 
ean. But, in the midst of all this beauty, pleasure, 
ease, and wit, one feature everywhere meets the 
eye. That city isacamp. To say that it is pro- 
tected, garrisoned, or surrounded with soldiers, is 
far short of the truth. It is filled and saturated 
with soldiery. You cannot escape them. The 
public buildings are barracks, every open space a 
camp, every place a position. The total army of 
this empire, spread over every clime, dispersed in 
many islands, guarding a hundred posts of strength 
or emporia of commerce, holding the most renowned 
fortresses in the world, preserving order in Great 
Britain and Ireland, protecting us from invasion, 
and our metropolis from capture, searcely exceeds 
the military force which guards that single city 
from its own inhabitants. 

But this mystery only directs us to another. Be- 
sides an army in uniform there is another in blouse. 





As we have had occasion to point out for more 
than two years, the whole working population of 
Paris is dependent on luxury and art. A great re- 
verse has come. Prosperity has been checked ; 
credit has failed; and behold a hundred thousand 
men as utterly destitute of resources as if they had 
to plough the sand, or scrape the rock for food. 
Naturally excitable, refined in intellect and taste, 
accustomed to design, to criticize, to imagine, and 
to desire, this is the industrial army which, driven 
from the atelier, assaulted the palace, and made the 
king share the destitution of his subjects. ‘This is 
the monster whose passions conspirators and fanat- 
ics thought fit to excite, and by whose terrible and 
uncontrollable agency they ruined a dynasty and a 
throne. Since that event it has been one long 
struggle. The combatants are still engaged. That 
army of malcontents, maddened by distress, stimu- 
lated by recent victory, and enraged by defeat, is 
still watching its opportunity. As a whole it feels 
no principle and acknowledges no Jaw. It will re- 
quire a president to abdicate a chair or ascend a 
throne just as the caprice or the calculations of the 
moment may suggest. To suppress and to main- 
tain such a multitude—to satisfy it or to subdue it, 
are — burdensome. The revenue of France 
is lavished beyond all reasonable bounds in support 
of two armies, the two beasts in one cage, the con- 
querors and the conquered of June. Such is the 
master difficulty which Louis Napoleon is called 
on to solve, and on which he has already given 
some unfortunate pledges of opinion. It is one 
which the mere possession of an illustrious name 
will not enable him to meet or avoid. The inter- 
ests of the whole human race require that he should 
be successful, and impose upon us all the duties of 
sympathy and aid as far as may lie in our power. 





Tue poor constitution! it certainly needs some 
one to believe in it. Up to the end of last week 
it was the object of lip-service on the part of all 
France. On Sunday and Monday all France, under 
cover of the ballot, recorded its contempt or abhor- 
rence of the Fetish it has been worshipping. We 
imagine that there is now not one man in Paris, or 
the departments, who is not aware that, if it stands 
three months longer, it will endure through the good 
faith of Louis Napoleon. His oath to the Assem- 
bly will alone stand between it and destruction. 
For what is this constitution’? ‘* What is a law!” 
was once asked with indescribable effect in our 
house of commons. ‘ It is a sheet of paper, printed 
by the king's printer, and headed by the king’s 
arms—until the assent of the people has breathed 
into it the breath of life.’’ Just so with the French 
constitution. It is the production of fifteen gentle- 
men, sitting round a green table, with a copy of the 
American code before them, and eau sucrée at dis- 
cretion. It might have been more, conditionally. 
But the condition has not heen fulfilled. Three 
fourths of the French people have just shown that 
they will be neither bullied nor cajoled into dissem- 
bling their dislike of this document, and their detes- 
tation of its originators. The enormous majority 
of Louis Napoleon is composed of three elements. 
It is swollen by the numbers of those who care 
nothing whatever for the republic—of those who 
hate it altogether—and of those who confine their 
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abhorrence to the phases it has assumed since Feb- 
ruary. The first category embraces all the French 
peasantry. The rustic population has availed itself 
of universal suffrage to indulge the only romantic 
feeling it isin the habit of experiencing. It has 
used the balloting papers as it would a dead wall 
—it has scribbled on them the rude record of its 
sympathies. Who does not remember the beauti- 
fu! prophecy of Beranger—that exquisite song, in 
which he foretells, that though Paris may do hom- 
age to the Bourbons, on parlera de sa gloire in the 
eottages—father telling the tale of the imperial vic- 
tories to son, and grandmother to grandchild! So 
itis. The glory of Napoleon is the sole theme of 
the conteur of French village life, not even obscured, 
at the present time, by the shadow which dims it in 
Beranger’s poetry—the memory of the misery which 
he spread far and wide. And itis as independent 
of republics as it was of Bourbon restorations and 
Orleans substitutions. Who, but the narrow dream- 
ers of Paris, would have supposed that, instead of 
the glorious substance of these traditions, the peas- 
ants would be content, or able, to grasp the loose 
generalities and dogmatic crudities of republican 
theory ’—that a clique of Parisian journalists could 
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patible with the stability and well-being of society, 
they will become its loyal and devoted servants. 
And it is on them that its fate depends. Louis 
Napoleon will almost certainly select his first cab- 
inet from among them. Their administration will 
show how much moral elevation and material 
prosperity is possible under the new constitution. 
Should they fail, it will perish utterly. An in- 
dignant nation will throw it to the winds, and 
Louis Napoleon may crown himself, if he pleases, 
at Notre Dame.— Chronicle. 


Tue Presiwent or France.—To all appear- 
ance the time has arrived when it becomes neces- 
sary to pay our homage to Louis Napoleon, the 
first President of the new French Republic. But 
how to discharge that duty is the question. Were 
we ever so desirous to worship the rising sun of 
France, we shall still find it a matter of difficulty. 
Under what name and quality are we to address 
him? For what auspices is he to be congratu- 
lated? What wishes are we to express? Are 
we to ask Heaven for a successful presidency or 
for a lengthened reign? Is it the maintenance of 
a policy or the inauguration of an empire which the 








change the direction of an enthusiasm like this, and! omens portend? Such questions crowd upon us 
bring it to bear on the sentiment, whatever it may|the moment we turn to the new object of our 
be, embodied in the starched personality of Cavaig- | political regards. The traveller in an unknown 
nact The second class of Louis Napoleon’s sup-| region is suddenly introduced to a personage who 
porters is composed of adherents of the two Bourbon | evidently embodies the genius and religion of 
dynasties, indiscriminately mingled. ‘The Orlean- | the place, but whose rank, position, and attributes 
ists are greatly in the minority. The larger part! are as yet a mystery. What obeisances, what 
of them, though the least eminent, seems to have | offerings, what propitiations are required? The 
passed over to Cavaignac with M. Dufaure. In- | traveller consults in vain the recollections of his 


deed, the position and antecedents of the lately | varied experience. We are in the same awk- 


exiled family almost excluded that pertinacity of 
retrospective regret which creates and sustains a 
party like that of the Jacobites and legitimists. Their 
worthiest supporters were supporters from reflection ; 


ward position, and must wait till the idol makes a 
sign, or his worshippers have given us some clue 
hee the proprieties of the place. We will not com- 
mend as a republican in December one whom we 





and these are, of course, actuated by motives very | may have to adore as an emperor next March. 
different from the chivalrous hope, and no lesschival-| The nation and the man, the electors and the for- 
rous despair, which dominate alternately the energies |tunate candidate, contribute to the difficulty in 
of the Carlists. Sentiments very much mixed—de- equal proportions. ‘Till last February, Prince 
signs half understood, and plans half matured—influ- Louis Napoleon devoted all his thoughts to an 
enced, in all probability, the voting of these latter. | object which, in the ordivary estimation of these 
Louis Napoleon can hardly have many attractions | things, was natural and even praiseworthy. It 
for them, and they have too little hypocrisy to dis- | was nothing less than the occupation of his uncle's 
guise their state of mind in relation to Cavaignac imperial throne. The modern Octavius, who, 
and Marrast. No bad exponent of their doubt is, | like the Roman original, had good advisers, and 
perhaps, their honest-hearted leader, M. de La-| was wise enough to seek counsel, might fairly 
rochejaquelin, who is said to have inscribed on his | consider that the reign and the dynasty of Cesar 
balloting-card the name of Abd-el-Kader. he! had suffered a premature check. All this was 
remainder of the majority comprises such French-' intelligible, and honest. It was simply the case 
men as have sincerely accepted the republic, and | of a pretender in quest of his estate. In the spring 
will continue to support it, should it prove separa-| of this year some remarkable events had a twofold 
ble from the men of February. There is abun- | effect on the prince. They improved his pros- 
dant proof that many of the soundest patriots and | pects, and at the same time lowered his preten- 
clearest thinkers of France are inclined to disre-| sions. They gave him opportunity and subdued 
gard particular forms in government, provided that | his aims. It is commonly ascribed to adversity 
certain all-important ends can be attained. These |to chasten the desires. Prince Louis Napoleon 
have no prepossessions against a democratic, and | showed a more than ordinary—we had almost said 
in favor of a monarchical régime, except in so far\a more than human—virtue, inasmuch as in his 
as the machinery of the former is prima facie | case it is prosperity that has purified his ambition. 
clumsy and cumbrous. If the republic be com- | When he was an exile he wished to be an emper- 
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or; when France was at his feet he forthwith 
asked for nothing more than to contribute a little 
temporary aid to an infant republic. Doubtless 
his aspirations, which had previously taken a more 
vulgar and selfish direction, were now fulfilled by 
the magnificent spectacle of a liberated nation. 
The dreams of an empire fled before the dawn of 
a republic. This is a very noble solution of our 
difficulties as far as relates to the object of this 
wonderful election, and for the honor of human 
nature we would gladly believe it. Truth, how- 
ever, compels us to admit that a life spent in 
desultory exile, among strange companions, in 
prison, and in lodgings, does not furnish materials 
for so heroic an estimate of the prince’s charac- 
ter. When we turn from the prince to his fol- 
lowers—that is, to the majority of the French, 
our perplexities are by no means diminished. 
They have rejected the authors and edifiers of the 
republic, and chosen one who has contributed 
nothing but promises—promises at variance with 
his life and position. To support popular equality 
and an elective chair, they have summoned to 
their assistance the legal representative of an em- 
peror. A crowd of honorable names has been 
cast into the shade. ‘The whole constellation of 
heroes that illaminates this era of French regener- 
ation pales its ineffectual fires. A host of patriots 
is cashiered. Yet they were all ‘‘ honorable 
men ;’’ and not only honorable but successful. 
Marrast was successful, for he openly battered 
down monarchy, and from the moment of its 
downfall has maintained a leading place in the 
republican government and legislature. Lamar- 
tine was successful, fur with his voice he did the 
work of an army, and tided over those fearful 
three months, till he had delivered France to the 
care of a National Assembly, an invincible army, 
and an energetic republican general. Cavaignac 
was preéminently successful, for he creshed the 
intestine foes of the republic, he quelled a most 
frightful insurrection, he has kept the insurgent 
masses under his iron arm, he has enabled the 
Assembiy to proceed on its deliberations and finish 
its appointed task without coercion or fear. He 
has established order on the wreck of conspiracies, 
and maintained peace amid the passions and the 
actual neighborhood of war. He has made the 
republic rational, grave, and respectable. Yet 
such is the mutability of fortune and of France 
that all these are cast aside, like obsolete fashions 
or broken tools. There is no record of services 
or note of experience. Everything that is known 
is furegone. Nothing is approved but what is 
absolutely untried and new. The patricide repub- 
lic disavows and destroys the authors of its being 
and the nurses of its infancy. Like ambition, it 
kicks away the ladder by which it has ascended— 
like tyranny, it loathes the instruments of what 
we must not call its crimes. But in the pretender 
we had well nigh forgotten his future advisers. 
It must be confessed they are neither exiles nor 
unknown. They were all, this time last year, 
the loyal subjects of Louis Philippe. We will 





not do them the injury of supposing them really 
unfaithful to their new master, but the actual an- 
tecedents of their history are strongly at variance 
with their present position. Till the republic was 
an historical fact, neither Thiers nor Odilon Barrot 
had ever approached nearer than to be the minis- 
ters of Louis Philippe, with the pledge of reform. 
In the morning of February the 24th France was 
a monarchy ; in the evening it was a republic. 
Short-sighted spectators were ready to condole 
with the men who had fallen into the rear of that 
furious advance, and who, after laying the foun- 
dation of the victory, saw others pluck the prize, 
That is a mistake. It was no misfortune to drop 
out of the tideway in that memorable race. It is 
the law of revolutions that the foremost ranks fall. 
Governments are taken like citadels. The leaders 
of the assault fil the ditch for their followers to 
walk over. The ardent spirits of the Hotel de 
Ville were the forlorn hope that stormed the 
breach. They have fallen. Time has devoured 
its offspring. The Juggernaut has crushed all 
who drew it. Their place is supplied by the 
servants of a constitutional king, who appear on 
the stage surrounding a pretender to the empire. 
In all this we find nothing that will enable us to 
form positive conclusions or even probable conjec- 
tures as to the fate of new France. We ean only 
read the ingratitude or the jealousy of republicans, 
if not the condemnation of the republic. We can 
only gather that there is no loyalty, because no 
appreciation of loyalty, in France ; and that the 
faithful servant of a republic fares even worse 
than the faithful servant of a king.— Times. 


Dr. Henry Wittiam Futuer, of St. George's 
Hospital, has sent to the Lancet a communication 
of curious interest. ‘‘ For some months past, in 
certain parts of Hampshire, partridges have been 
found dead in the fields, presenting a very remark- 
able appearance. Instead of lying prostrate on 
their sides, as is usually the case with dead birds, 
they have been found sitting with their heads erect 
and their eyes open, presenting all the semblance 
of life. This peculiarity, which for some time had 
attracted considerable attention among sportsmen 
in the neighborhood, Jed to no practical result until 
about ten days ago, when a covey of ten birds hav- 
ing been found nestled together in this condition, 
two of the birds, together with the seeds taken from 
the crops of the remaining eight, were sent up to 
London for examination.”’ By analysis, Dr. Fuller 
discovered considerable quantities of arsenic in the 
viscera of the birds ; this was traced to the seed- 
corn in their crops. Inquiry established that ‘in 
Hampshire, Lincolnshire, and many other parts of 
the country, the farmers are now in the habit of 
steeping their wheat in a strong solution of arsenic 
previous to sowing it, with the view of preventing 
the ravages of the wire-worm on the seed, and of 
the smut on the plant when grown ; that this pro- 
cess is found to be eminently successful, and 1s 
therefore daily becoming more and more generally 
adopted ; that, even now, many hundredweight of 
arsenic are yearly sold to agriculturists for this ex- 
press purpose ; that although the seed is poisonous 
when sown, its fruit is in no degree affected by the 
poison; that wherever this plan has been extea- 
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sively carried out, pheasants and partridges have 
been poisoned by eating the seed, and the par- 
tridges have been almost universally found sitting 
in the position I have already described ; and lastly, 
that the men employed in sowing the poisonous 
seed not unfrequently present the earlier symptoms 
which occur in the milder cases of poisoning b 
arsenic.”’ The question was then no an Ss 
“Might not the flesh of birds so poisoned prove 
injurigus when eaten?’ Dr. Fuller cut off the 
breast of a bird, and gave it to a fine healthy cat. 
“ She ate it with avidity ; but in about half an hour 
she began to vomit, and vomited almost incessantly 
for nearly twelve hours, during the whole of which 
time she evidently suffered excessive pain. After 
this, nothing would induce her to eat any more 
artridge. I kept her without food for twenty-four 
co but in vain; she resolutely refused to touch 
an atom more of the bird. This being the case, I 
gave her some beef and some milk, which she 
eagerly swallowed ; proving, beyond doubt, that 
her instinct, and not her want of appetite, induced 
her to forego the dainty meal which had just been 
offered her.”’ Dr. Fuller also found in every part 
of the flesh of the other bird strong traces of arsenic ; 
the bird could not have been eaten by a man with- 
out very serious consequences. ‘* It is notorious,” 
Dr. Fuller says, ‘‘ that many of the dealers in game 
are supplied through the agency of poachers and 
others who have a direct pecuniary interest in sup- | 
lying them with the largest possible number of | 
irds. It is certain, moreover, that if men of this 
sort were to find a covey of partridges in a field, 
dead, but fresh and in good condition, they would 
not hesitate to send them with the remainder of 
their booty to the poulterer; who would as cer- 
tainly, without suspicion, sell them to his custom- 
ers.’ The conclusions are, that ‘ suspicious cases 
of belly-ache’’ at this season are not always to be 
taken for cholera ; and that the practice of steeping 
seed in arsenical solution may become matter for 
restrictive legislative interference, both on sanatory 
and medico-legal grounds. 


Destruction or Larks py THE Exectric Ten- 
ecraPH Wire.—One frosty morning last week the 
plate-layers upon the Whitehaven junction railway 
found no less than seventy larks lying dead beneath 
the telegraph wires between Workington and 
Maryport. ‘The same day Mr. Forster, the inspec- 
tor of the line, found seventeen larks between Har- 
rington and Workington. The heads of many of 
the birds were cut off, and their bodies otherwise 
mangled.— Carlisle Journal. 


A soy named Edward Hayball, of Chard par- 
ish, one day last week fell into a mill-pond, and 
was supposed to be drowned ; he was, however, 
taken out of the water and the body carried home. 
Everybody believed the child dead except his 
mother, whose affliction was very great. She took 
him in her arms and held him before the fire. After 
nearly half an hour the child showed symptoms of 
returning consciousness, upon which some change 
in the position of the body took place, when it was 
discovered that the child's foot had been in the fire, 
and was dreadfully burnt. A surgeon having been 
called in, did what was necessary, and the child 
was getting on very well. About three days after 
the mother placed him before the fire for a moment 








whilst she went into the garden, and on her return 





she was horror-struck to find her child burnt almost 
to a cinder.— Devonshire Chronicle. 


Sincutar Farauiry.—Dr. J. Stewart died at 
Cumnock on the 20th ult., after a week’s illness, in 
consequence of a very trifling accident. He had 
burnt his wrist some short time previously by let- 
ting fall upon it a drop of melted wax, but the in- 
jury was so slight that he paid little attention to it 
at the time. In a few days, however, it became 
inflamed and painful, and notwithstanding all that 
medical skill could devise, the inflammation in- 
creased, inducing a high degree of fever, till, after 
a week of severe distress, exhausted nature gave 
way.—Ayr Adveriiser. 


Tre Exvectric Licut.—This light was exhib- 
ited to the public on Tuesday night, between eight 
and nine o'clock, from the portico of the National 
Gallery. A better sive for such an experiment 
could not have been selected. and the novelty of the 
exhibition soon attracted to the spot a large assem- 
blage of spectators, who filled the street and terrace 
opposite the gallery, as well as a great portion of 
the square below. The moment the experiment 
commenced, the large open space in front was filled 
with a flood of light, which paled the lainps, not 
only in the square, but also some distance down 
Whitehall. So intense was it, that, when thrown 
upon the people, one could scan the countenances 
of those who were most distant from the gallery, 


| and discern the cut of a man’s coat or the pattern 


of a lady's dress at the outskirts of the crowd. 
Every now and then a strong pencil of light would 
be thrown upon the Nelson column, bringing it out 
from the surrounding obscurity, from its base to its 
summit. The light was as steady as it was in- 
tense, and the shadows which it cast were as deep 
and positive as these which accompany the strong- 
est sunlight. The experiment was repeated with 
the same suecess on ‘l'hursday evening. 


Tue Spanish correspondent of the Morning Post 
describes his recent arrival at the head-quariers of 
Cabrera, aud the distinction with which he was 
treated ‘* as connected with the English press.’ 
Cabrera gave him liberty to visit every part of his 
force and of his positions; ‘said that his head- 
quarters would always be open to me, and that, 
when either tired of Catalonia or dissatisfied with 
my mission, I should have passports and an escort 
to the frontier. All he desired was publicity for 
his acts, and that the facts of the war should be 
honestly and truly stated.’? At a supper in Ca- 
brera’s camp, the writer had some singular doca- 
ments put into his hands by Cabrera—* Christino 
correspondence intercepted by the Carlists ;*’ and 
he promises to send for publication in the Post some 
curious particulars ** illustrative of palace peceudil- 
loes.’’—Spectator. 


Tre Lanper Monument at Truro.—Mr. Ber- 
nard, a Devonshire artist, has been authorized to 
executea statue of Mr. Richard Lander, the enterpris- 
ing traveller in Africa, who was a native ef ‘Truro, 
The figure will be placed on the Lander column, at 
the top of Lemon street, Truro; its height wall be 
about eight feet, and the material will be stone 
either Portland or magnesian limestone, of which 
the new houses of parliament are built, and the de- 
sign will be as simple and effective as pussible.— 
West Briton. 
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-nosrectus.—Tnis work is conducted in the spirit of 
utttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many — which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able su to increase the solid and substantial pnt of 
ully to 


our literary, historical, and political harvest, as 
satisfy the wants of the American er. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the or ay 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Athenaeum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth's, Hood’s, an a 4 Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. edo not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of T'’he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has a Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes everv intelligent American to be infmmiy 


of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 


this not only because of their nearer connection with or. 
Selves, but Leseuee the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movemeni—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensalie in every well-in- 
formed eng We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
" a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livixe Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 


addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied es 
follows :— 
Fourcopiesfor . . . .« $2000 
Nine “© “© 2. © « + 40 00 
Twelve“ * ° ° ° - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 


Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissiop 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will Fadl y correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 
ences. 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4}cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be ayert pe with more than newspaper 
postage, (14cts.) We add the definition alluded to :- 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbefs, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly 








parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four o 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives iu 





pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 


eighteen months. 





Wasurxeroy, 27 Urc., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 


has appeared to me to be the most useful. 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


; 10St It contains indeed the e 
Eng!ish language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mi 


sition only of the current literature of the 
in 


J. Q. ADAMS. 








